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Anti-imperialism 

Mike Macnair is fundamentally wrong 
when he says: “Marxists are not in 
the first place anti-imperialists; or 
democrats; or tribunes of the oppressed; 
though we need in immediate politics to 
be all of these things. We are advocates 
of the fundamental transformation 
of society - communism, which 
can eliminate the basic drivers of 
all forms of oppression. We are, in 
particular, advocates of the view that 
this transformation can only come 
about through the emancipation of the 
proletariat, the class of wage-workers 
who lack productive property, and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
working class rule over the society” 
(‘Exploitation and illusions about “anti¬ 
imperialism”’, May 22). 

This argument is, behind its confusing 
phraseology, actually economistic, 
similar to the trend that Lenin referred 
to as ‘imperialist economism’. It 
misrepresents the functional relationship 
between democratic questions and the 
overthrow of capitalism, and attempts 
to unlink them. 

In the real world, they are inseparable. 
The history of the workers’ movement 
is littered with the withered husks of 
those would-be socialist organisations 
which have tried to uncouple ‘socialist 
transformation’ from the duty of 
consistent opposition to all forms 
of oppression, or to downplay the 
importance of communists acting as a 
tribune of the oppressed here and now 
on the grounds that only the revolution 
can resolve these questions. 

Being a tribune of the oppressed is 
not just a manifestation of the ‘needs’ 
of “immediate politics”, which implies 
that when those ‘needs’ change this can 
be dispensed with. It is a fundamental 
precondition of the social revolution 
against capitalism, as Lenin explained 
in polemics that are very relevant to 
this debate. 

He wrote: “Capitalism and 
imperialism can be overthrown 
only by economic revolution. They 
cannot be overthrown by democratic 
transformations, even the most ‘ideal’. 
But a proletariat not schooled in the 
struggle for democracy is incapable of 
performing an economic revolution” 
(Reply to P Kievsky, August- 
September 1916). 

This argument of Lenin’s perfectly 
answers Mike’s complaint about my 
position that “it is not sufficient to 
publicly advocate the defeat of UK 
military operations overseas ... nor 
to argue practically for the creation of 
the most effective possible anti-war 
movement as the only way possible to 
contribute to such a defeat ... ‘Taking 
a public side’ is for Ian the essential 
dividing line.” 

The reason why is obvious from 
the above. It is a question of enabling 
the proletariat to be “schooled in the 
struggle for democracy”. If a given 
struggle (to expel the imperialists from 
Iraq) has a democratic content, then for a 
communist organisation to evade openly 
advocating such solidarity is to evade the 
necessary ‘schooling’ of the proletariat 
that prepares it to “perform an economic 
revolution”. Or, to put it another way, 
to openly advocate ‘taking sides’ in 
such situations is a manifestation of the 
perspective of the Communist manifesto 
that we “disdain to conceal our views and 
aims”. The aim being to promote fully 
communist consciousness. 

The arguments against ‘taking sides’ 
are linked in Mike’s case to a critique 
of Lenin’s theory of imperialism that 
seems to me obscurantist and wrong. 
On this the majority of the CPGB 
disagree with him, and basically 
endorse Lenin’s theory of imperialism 
as Marxist orthodoxy. Though there 


does not seem to be a response to Mike 
from the CPGB majority - not that I 
have been able to find anyway. 

Mike’s view of imperialism is based 
on a number of arguments. One, that 
capitalism has, right from the very 
beginning, been ‘imperialist’ in the 
traditional, mainstream definition of 
the word: ie, capitalist powers have 
conquered other less developed nations 
in order to secure markets, supplies of 
raw materials, labour, etc. Two, capital 
always operated across borders even in its 
pre-monopoly days. And, three, a rather 
strange argument, that capitalism reached 
its peak in the mid-19th century with 
the passage in Britain of the Ten Hours 
Act and the creation of limited liability 
companies, which were concessions 
to the working class and the middle 
class, and hence diluted pure capitalist 
free competition. Taken together, these 
things mean that for Mike there is no 
fundamental difference between the 
imperialist capitalism of today and the 
colonial capitalism that preceded it. 

His third argument seems to me 
to be very weak and subjective, and 
hardly coherent enough to need much 
refuting. Capitalism always in any 
phase of its existence has had to make 
concessions to other classes, so why 
the Ten Hours Act or limited liabilities 
should be so significant is not clear 
at all. It is not as if British capitalism 
stopped expanding as a result of such 
concessions. But in any case, while 
Lenin’s theory of imperialism had 
its economic basis in the growth of 
monopolies and finance capital, it was 
fundamentally about politics and the 
role, again, of democratic questions. 
This is explained most clearly in his 
polemical pamphlet against Pyatakov’s 
‘imperialist economism’: 

“What is the present war being fought 
over? ... England, Trance and Russia are 
fighting to keep the colonies they have 
seized ... Germany is fighting to take 
over those colonies ... The real essence 
of the present war is not national, but 
imperialist. In other words, it is not being 
fought to enable one side to overthrow 
national oppression, which the other side 
is trying to maintain. It is a war between 
two freebooters over the division of their 
booty, over who shall rob Turkey and the 
colonies” (A caricature of Marxism and 
imperialist economism , 1916). 

In other words, Lenin distinguished 
between national wars - that is, wars 
for the liberation or consolidation of 
nations - and wars that were purely 
predatory. Lenin argued that the last of 
the progressive wars by the major powers 
of western Europe was in 1871, when 
Bismarck consolidated the unification 
of Germany through the defeat of Louis 
Bonaparte’s Trance. Marx and Engels 
supported Germany in that war, at least 
in the phase that could legitimately be 
called a national war. 

By the end of the century, such 
national wars by the dominant European 
powers were impossible. This change 
was mediated by the so-called ‘scramble 
for Africa’ in the 1880s, which had its 
counterparts elsewhere and which 
cemented a monopoly of a few European 
powers over most of the globe. 

Economic phenomena, of course, 
underlay these changes - the growth of 
finance capital, monopoly, the export 
of capital. But the idea that there was 
some economic phenomenon which 
was absolutely decisive, separate from 
questions of democracy and politics, that 
made early 19th century ‘imperialism’ 
essentially the same as 20th century 
imperialism is to attack not just Lenin’s 
theory of imperialism, but Marx and 
Engels also. If Mike wishes to do this, 
then fine. This will not be an easy task. 
But, just to underline what the views of 
the founders of Marxism actually were 
on these questions, I will quote Marx on 
the exploits of Napoleon I: 

“... the heroes as well as the parties 
and the masses of the old French 
Revolution performed the task of their 


time - that of unchaining and establishing 
modem bourgeois society ... The first 
one destroyed the feudal foundation 
and cut off the feudal heads that had 
grown on it. The other created inside 
France the only conditions under which 
free competition could be developed, 
parcelled-out land properly used, and 
the unfettered productive power of the 
nation employed; and beyond the French 
borders it swept away feudal institutions 
everywhere ...” {The 18 th Brumaire of 
Louis Bonaparte ). 

Marx’s attitude to the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870-71 is more 
guarded, and condemnatory of the 
despotic, anti-democratic character of 
Bismarck’s ‘enlightened’ absolutism. 
But his endorsement of the German 
side as waging a justified war of national 
consolidation is clear: “On the German 
side, the war is a war of defence; but who 
put Germany to the necessity of defending 
herself? Who enabled Louis Bonaparte 
to wage war upon her? Pmssia! ... If the 
German working class allows the present 
war to lose its strictly defensive character 
and to degenerate into a war against the 
French people, victory or defeat will 
prove alike disastrous.” (‘First address 
on the Franco-Pmssian war’). 

Criticising Lenin’s theory of 
imperialism for failing to retrospectively 
designate capitalism in the 19th century 
as just as ‘imperialist’ as that of the 20th 
century is all very well. But logically, 
Mike should aim this criticism at Marx 
and Engels also, or perhaps even more , 
for not condemning this ‘imperialism’, 
for not noticing it, for not sounding 
the alarm, for not putting forward a 
revolutionary-defeatist, ‘ anti-imperialist’ 
programme similar to that Mike puts 
forward today, for not calling for the 
defeat of the imperialist-capitalist states 
of their days in reactionary wars. 

Or, conversely, he should be 
upbraiding Lenin for being too hard 
on 20th century imperialism, for being 
too categorical that it was only capable 
of waging reactionary wars, for not 
realising that imperialists like Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, Woodrow Wilson, 
and even arguably Kaiser Wilhelm II 
and Nicholas II were just as capable of 
waging revolutionary, national wars as 
earlier ‘imperialists’ like Napoleon I. 

So which answer to this theoretical/ 
programmatic conundrum will Mike 
choose? This is not a trick question, nor 
is it sarcastic or supercilious. It is a matter 
of theoretical consistency, of correctly 
educating comrades as to the importance 
of clarity in theory. If a change in the 
position of Marxists on a crucial current 
programmatic question with such deep 
historical roots is proposed, then clarity 
and consistency is essential. Either that 
is the case or there is ground to suspect 
that something opportunist, not really 
Marxist, is being advocated under the 
cover of ‘developing’ Marxism. 

Ian Donovan 
London 

Left Left Unity 

I have always supported the idea of a 
broad party to the left of Labour that 
would include a spectrum from the left 
of the Labour Party to the far left. I have 
therefore been extremely disappointed 
in where Left Unity is going, or rather 
not going. 

I sent an open letter to Left Unity 
from my website earlier this year (http:// 
azvsas.blogspot.co.uk/2013/12/left- 
unity-conference.html) and asked that it 
be published on LU’s website, a request 
that was ignored. I notice though how 
Fred Leplat, a prominent member of 
Socialist Resistance, has an article on the 
website and certain other members have 
privileged access. Clearly some people 
are more equal than others. 

Despite having a flying start, LU has 
become entangled in the sectarian politics 
of feminist and anti-racist identity politics, 
which 20 years ago were characterised by 
Women for Palestine and Jenny Bourne 
of the Institute of Race Relations as 


profoundly reactionary. But then who 
is to say which identity frumps another 
identity? It has led to LU becoming 
an organisation primarily focused on 
itself. In prioritising the demands of a 
few inconsequential feminists with no 
political base, whose desire is not to be 
challenged politically, but for people 
to accept their arguments because 
of the ‘identity’ of those who make 
them, it has abandoned the most basic 
democratic norms. It wasted a whole 
day last November in London debating 
a constitution for an organisation 100 
times as large. 

Since then most mailings from the 
centre have concerned elections for the 
multiplicity of posts in LU. Barely a word 
has been issued concerning prioritising 
campaigns such as the destruction of the 
NHS or the welfare state. Bogus issues 
of interest to just a handful of careerists, 
such as intersectionality, have been 
deemed of more importance instead. 
It is little wonder that LU didn’t see 
fit to stand candidates in the European 
elections when it has such pressing 
internal issues to deal with. The result 
is that the UK Independence Party and 
its anti-immigration policies have been 
given a free ride and LU has abandoned 
what could have been an effective 
platform for introspective navel-gazing. 

As a political activist in the 
student movement, Irish, anti-fascist, 
unemployed and Palestine solidarity 
campaigns for the past 40 years, I have 
wondered in amazement at where LU’s 
leadership believes it is going and its 
complete lack of strategy, as the old, 
seasoned cooks of the left - Socialist 
Resistance, the Socialist Workers 
Party emigres and people like Andrew 
Burgin, Liz Davies and Kate Hudson 
- have taken an organisational and 
political grip over LU. 

LU’s leadership could do worse than 
to look at the success of Syriza in Greece 
and try and leam some lessons. However, 
I fear that they are too fixed in their 
views and politics to leam lessons from 
anyone. They insist on following the 
same strategies that embraced Respect 
and destroyed the Socialist Alliance. 
Politically, LU has demonstrated 
complete impotence on questions like 
Ireland. My conclusion is that the time for 
success has now passed and what is left is 
a terrible missed politically opportunity. 

I have therefore decided that no 
purpose is served by my continuing to 
remain a member and I have decided to 
resign from Left Unity. 

Tony Greenstein 
Brighton 

Socialist current 

Peter Manson reports on the generally 
very poor results for the left in the local 
and Euro elections (‘Once again a sorry 
joke’, May 29) - but not in Lewisham. 

Lewisham People Before Profit stood 
22 candidates and targeted two wards in 
Deptford. We gained over 4,000 votes 
in these two wards and are now the 
principal challenger to Labour not only 
in these wards and Telegraph Hill, where 
we gained 25%, but in three other wards: 
Rushey Green, Bellingham and Catford 
South. We gained an average vote of588. 
We have a realistic prospect in four years 
of winning our first seats. Toby Abse, a 
member of Left Unity’s national council, 
gained 677 votes in Brockley ward. 

The Socialist Party/Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition were able to 
ride on our coat tails and obtain some 
of the best Tusc results in London. 
Disappointingly, the SP left PBP after 
Chris Flood was not selected in the 
Whitefoot by-election. PBP sought to 
reach an accommodation with the SP to 
avoid a clash this May, but an agreement 
could not be reached. An understanding 
in Telegraph Hill could have resulted in 
the SP regaining their seats on the council 
along with John Hamilton of LPBP. 

In total, we gained 12,957 council 
votes to complement our 6,000 first- 
preference votes for the borough mayor. 


We understand we gained twice this 
figure in second-preference votes. 

Our broad, inclusive and non¬ 
sectarian approach - opposing cuts, 
privatisation, calling for an end to the 
mayoral system, demanding more 
council housing, campaigning all year, 
opening an advice centre and food 
bank, taking an active part in supporting 
local campaigns, running a people’s 
polytechnic, supporting workers in 
struggle, taking direct action, standing in 
every by-election, having stalls at every 
local fete and distributing thousands of 
newsletters and flyers over the past five 
years - is starting to gain a level of social 
weight and critical support. We now have 
over 100 members. 

Naturally, after our vote in Lewisham, 
we are likely to stand parliamentary 
candidates in every seat in Lewisham 
in 2015. We are also keen to work with 
others to stand a London list in the 
Greater London Authority elections 
in 2016. I would strongly urge those 
socialists and communists who live, 
work or study in Lewisham to join us 
in LPBP and strengthen the socialist 
current in our organisation. The votes for 
candidates in Lewisham can be viewed 
at www.lewisham.gov.uk. 

Just one correction to Peter Manson’s 
article: Keith Morrell in Southampton’s 
Croxford ward was not elected under the 
party description of Tusc, but stood as an 
independent. 

Nick Long 

Lewisham People Before Profit 

Aim exceeded 

I have to disagree with Peter Manson’s 
damning criticism of Tusc. In Plymouth 
the ambitious pre-election aim was to 
get 1,000 people to come out and vote 
for Tusc. In our November meeting we 
noted that this was ambitious, as we 
were aware that very few people had 
ever heard of Tusc and were unlikely 
to hear about us through the national 
media. However, we exceeded our aim 
by gaining 1,168 votes. 

We did this through being in the 
local paper every day, which allowed 
each of our 19 candidates to say why 
they were standing. This allowed 
socialist policies to be discussed. It 
also allowed a socialist critique of the 
present Labour administration, who have 
been outsourcing, aka privatising, huge 
swathes of public services in addition 
to issuing 14,400 arrears notices to the 
poorest people in the city due to the 
bedroom tax and government benefit 
changes. We also participated in radio 
interviews, leaflet drops and canvassing. 

Yes, we could have done even 
more. We could have done with more 
comrades’ support and we could have 
done with trade unions’ financial support. 
Two domiciliary care workers poignantly 
asked me why their union, Unison, was 
giving money to a Labour council that 
had recently voted to outsource their 
jobs. Many Labour councillors were 
also reminded of their failure to support 
working class people (a few Labour 
councillors even felt it necessary to 
defend their socialist credentials by 
referring to Tusc in the acceptance 
speeches) on the day of the count. 
Thousands of people in Plymouth in the 
building opposite had been summoned 
to court by the Labour administration for 
being plunged into arrears. 

In summary, in Plymouth we 
never expected to achieve landslide 
victories from out of nowhere. We 
knew that even Ukip began with 
modest beginnings. But what we did 
in Plymouth was a coming together 
of those in SPEW, the SWP and those 
of no political affiliation to spread an 
anti-austerity message and socialist 
ideas. So, yes, I find the ‘Once again 
sorry joke’ headline offensive to the 
many people who worked hard to get 
1,168 out to vote against austerity in 
Plymouth. Not only this, but what 
would have been the alternative for 
the people of Plymouth had we not 
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stood? Tusc is not perfect, but, with the 
support of comrades, it will become 
an important step in the direction of a 
mass workers’ party. 

Tom Taylor 

Plymouth 

Media blackout 

I am disheartened that the Weekly 
Worker gave virtually no coverage of 
the Green Party of Wales and England’s 
recent success in the local and European 
elections. In comrade Manson’s 
article, he claims that only the Liberal 
Democrats, Labour, the Conservatives 
and Ukip stood more candidates than 
Tusc. This is simply not hue. Tusc stood 
560 candidates, while the Greens stood 
1,845 candidates. Overall, the Greens 
gained 18 councillors (an increase of 
around 10%) and gained an MEP in the 
South West. 

I am not a Green sympathiser; 
however, I believe we must dedicate more 
columns of our paper to the Greens, as 
(unfortunately) the left is in such a sorry 
state that they are considered, by some, to 
be a socialist party. Whether we like it or 
not, the Greens are a growing force on the 
left and many, especially in Left Unity, 
wish to ape its structures and politics. As 
a paper of polemic, as a paper of debate 
and as a paper designed to educate the 
wider left, I believe it is imperative for 
us to address the rise of the Greens and 
point out how, fundamentally, it cannot 
advance the interests of the working class 
in any meaningful sense. 

I myself used to be sympathetic 
towards the Greens and it was only by 
talking to comrades involved with the 
CPGB/Weekly Worker that I was able to 
see it for what it is - a petty bourgeois 
party which (much like the Scottish 
National Party and Plaid Cymru) 
panders to the left, as it knows this is 
the only way it will have any electoral 
purchase in the present day. A cursory 
glance across Europe will provide 
anyone with the answer as to what the 
Greens will do when they become a 
more ‘respectable’ and mainstream 
force with the ability to take power. 

The Weekly Worker is an instrument 
which provides an arena for the hot- 
button topics of the left to be debated 
and has striven to educate the left as a 
whole. To continue this proud tradition 
we need to pass comment on the Green 
Party so we can collectively begin to 
debunk the myth that the ‘Green model’ 
of ‘responsible capitalism’ is the correct 
response to capitalist decay and austerity. 
Now I’m sure many of us would rather 
read articles about revolutionary theory 
(myself included) rather than an article 
about why the Greens are not a working 
class force. However, it would appear 
we must re-teach the elementary ABC 
of how socialists ought to deal with 
parties like the Greens (just as we must 
deal with issues such as safe spaces and 
intersectionality). 

If we continue to ignore the 
Greens, then those already caught 
in the trap of branding their politics 
as ‘socialist’ will continue to do so, 
whilst more and more good comrades 
will get sucked into supporting their 
wishy-washy left populism. 

Robert Eagleton 
Preston 

Badge of honour 

The issue is straightforward. On 
September 18 the people in Scotland 
will vote for or against the 1707 Act 
of Union. I am strongly in favour 
of people voting ‘yes’ to end the 
union. The reason is simple. It is in 
the interests of the Scottish, English, 
Welsh and Irish working class. It is in 
the immediate interests of defeating the 
Tory coalition and in the democratic 
interests of the working class to take a 
step towards a republic. 

Will a ‘yes’ vote trigger a world 
revolution? No of course not. But 
the future depends on the future class 
struggle, as always. A socialist case 
for ‘yes’ does not depend on giving a 
facile guarantee of world communism or 
‘socialism in one country’. ‘Vote yes for 


socialism’ is no more than a false promise 
of jam tomorrow. What we do know is 
that a ‘yes’ vote will end the British road 
to socialism. It will be healthy to clear out 
all that old crap. 

In Scotland there are three trends 
- unionists (46%), nationalists (37%) 
and republicans (22%). At present 
nationalists and republicans are 
intertwined. In socialist politics we have 
unionist socialists, nationalist socialists 
and republican socialists. Voting ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ is in reality a three-sided contest. As 
for the ‘evil’ of republican socialism, you 
see no evil, hear no evil and certainly do 
not report on it. 

The CPGB have come up with a 
peculiar theory: Scottish nationalism 
is supporting ‘yes’; therefore anybody 
supporting ‘yes’ is a Scottish nationalist! 
On this definition ‘Scottish nationalism’ 
is spreading to England. In the north of 
England there may be more ‘Scottish 
nationalists’ than there are in Scotland. 
Maybe a majority in Ireland, Wales 
and Catalonia are for a ‘yes’ vote. 
Are they now presented as ‘Scottish 
nationalists’? What do the Palestinians 
think about the threat of ‘Scottish 
nationalism’, compared to US-British- 
Israeli imperialism? According to Weekly 
Worker definitions, ‘Scottish nationalism’ 
is becoming a global brand! 

London is, of course, a different 
planet and socialists in London are 
mainly neutral or sit on the fence. The 
CPGB from its London base is mounting 
a holy crusade against all alleged 
Scottish nationalists across the world. 
In wearing the T-shirt with the slogan, 
‘Another Scotland is possible’, at the 
Left Unity founding conference, it was 
alleged I had been stirring up optimism. 
A leading member of the CPGB called 
me “McFreeman” - a badge of honour 
which I wear with understandable pride. 

Finally the Weekly Worker claims: 
“There is no principled socialist 
campaign for Scottish independence. 
In this referendum there is a principled 
‘no’ position advocated by comrades 
such as those in Glasgow South LU.” 
But the Weekly Worker is not backing 
the “principled ‘no’ position”. It has 
got its own special position, which is 
steering clear of ‘principle’. Unlike 
Sandy McBumey, the CPGB lacks the 
courage of its own convictions. 

The CPGB argues a case for voting 
‘no’, because, by definition, anybody 
saying ‘yes’ is a Scottish nationalist. 
The Weekly Worker then says don’t 
vote, but abstain. This is not a tactic in 
the class struggle. We can argue whether 
this is ‘London calling’ or positioning as 
‘catwalk communism”. 

Two armies, red and blue, line up 
for battle. Then along comes the CPGB 
dressed in a nice little purple and green 
number, standing out of the crowd, being 
noticed, looking so pure and unsullied. 
It is the infantile method condemned by 
Lenin in Leftwing communism. 

Steve Freeman 
Left Unity 

Neutral on god 

The CPGB harbours no intention of 
launching a war against religion, let 
alone doing to death those who profess 
their faith in god, according to Mark 
Fischer on the CPGB website. This 
can be taken as a tacit admission that 
previously this was precisely what 
Marxists did. In this way, to be sure, 
Marxists have alienated millions from 
the struggle for socialism and continue 
to do so. Thus alienated, this religious 
element became easy fodder for 
counterrevolution. 

The ascendency of Marxism on the 
left did untold damage to the struggle 
for socialism and in the past the Nazis- 
racists, Satanists, could always claim 
they were struggling to defend western 
civilisation from communist atheism. It 
seems that there are many people on the 
left who have still not leamt the damage 
done to socialism by the Marxists. 

On most of the far left, Marxism itself 
has been turned into a religion. Many 
regard Marxism as 100% true - that is 
why they call themselves Marxists. The 


truth is that Marxism contains truth and 
falsehood - like many narratives, it is a 
mixture of both. Thus we can see that 
Marx was wise when he declared, ‘All I 
know is that I am no “Marxist”’. 

The danger arises when those of us 
who choose to limit our thinking to the 
parameters defined by Marx in the 19th 
century seek to impose these limitations 
on other people and indeed on society 
at large. Socialism and communism are 
societies based on public ownership 
of the means of production, free from 
exploitation and oppression. It is not 
a struggle about whether god exists or 
not. This is what Marxism turned it into. 
All those who support the programme 
for socialism should feel comfortable 
joining a party for socialism. Such a 
party should remain neutral about the 
existence or non-existence of god. In 
other words, atheists and believers 
should be able to form a united front in 
the struggle for socialism. 

Saying to religious people, ‘You are 
welcome to join the party, but the party 
denounces the existence of god’ is not a 
credible position to maintain, and there 
is no reason why any religious person 
should feel reassured by the good 
intentions of Mark Fischer and other 
Marxists who have unnecessarily made 
enemies of religious people as a result 
of the mistakes Karl Marx made in his 
evaluation of religion. 

My view is that Marxist leadership 
of the left will continue to alienate 
millions - this would be completely 
unnecessary with a correct, leftwing 
approach to religion and atheism. We 
want to win over people because they 
support social ownership, regardless 
of whether they believe in god. The 
party should maintain neutrality in the 
struggle between theism and atheism, 
even if 99.9% of party membership were 
atheists. Atheism and theism should 
remain a non-party matter. 

Tony Clark 
London 

Anti-Shia SWP 

Recently, the SWP ran another article 
on Syria which again expresses 
their view of supporting the ‘Syrian 
rebels’, repeating the lie that the 
Syrian government has used chemical 
weapons and - just as serious a slander 
- that Hezbollah are part of an attempt 
to ‘cleanse’ Sunni Muslims in Syria 
(‘Syria’s revolution had too many 
enemies’ Socialist Worker May 13). 
Here I will draw attention to just two 
of the SWPs lies. 

Lie 1: the rebels had “no defence 
against... the regime’s poison gases”. 
This was the he used to try to justify 
the west’s proposed bombing of Syria 
in 2013. In fact, the rebels are the ones 
using chemical weapons. The United 
Nations stated that the rebels used gas 
in 2012 and the August 2013 gas attacks 
have also been proven to come from 
the rebels. 

Lie 2: “The scale of the cleansing 
of Sunni Muslims at the hands of 
the regime, its militias and Lebanese 
Hezbollah forces has left a deep and 
bitter sectarian legacy.” This really 
is disgusting. As is well known, the 
vast majority (70%) of the Syrian 
government army are Sunni and the 
‘rebels’ have deliberately murdered any 
Syrian Sunni who has spoken against 
the ‘rebels’ abusing Sunni Islam to 
justify their war on the Syrian people. 

In fact, Hezbollah have never 
indulged in sectarian cleansing of 
Sunnis: quite the opposite. The situation 
for Shia (Hezbollah, of course, being 
mostly Shia in composition) in the 
world (ignored by the left) is terrible. 
As I type this, yesterday saw more Shi’a 
civilians targeted by the ‘Syrian rebel’ 
group ISIS in Iraq. Given the context 
of ongoing anti-Shia genocide, it is an 
act of perversity for the SWP to add 
their voice to a narrative that justifies 
genocide and it is hard to understand 
why the SWP adopts such a shrill tone 
in supporting the US-backed rebels. 
Steve Davies 
email 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday June 8, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, followed by open discussion and Capital reading 
group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. This 
meeting: Vol 1, appendix: ‘Results of the immediate process of 
production’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: Cosmology, history and archaeology 
Tuesday June 10, 6.30pm: ‘Year of the minor standstill of the moon’. 
Speaker: Lionel Sims. 

Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1 (five minutes walk from 
Euston station). Admission free, but donations appreciated. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Remember Tony Benn 

Thursday June 5, 6.30pm: Celebrating his life and politics, Camden 
Town Hall, Judd Street, London WC1. An evening of appreciations, 
memories, spoken word, film and music. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Higher education and protest 

Friday June 6,10am to 4 pm: Day school, Woods-Scawen room, 
Warwick University Arts Centre. ‘Lessons from 1970 and the higher 
education sector today’. 

Organised by Defend the Right to Protest: 
www.defendtherighttoprotest.org. 

Stop the EDL 

Saturday June 7,1pm: Counter-demonstration against English Defence 
League, Town Centre Gardens (Swimming Centre), Stevenage. 
Organised by Stevenage and District Trades Union Council: 
www. facebook. com/Stevenage AgainstTheEDL. 

Chainmakers celebration 

Saturday June 7,11am to 5pm: Festival, Bearmore Park, Bearmore 
Road, Cradley Heath, Sandwell, West Midlands. Commemorating the 
10-week strike by women chainmakers in 1910. 

Organised by Midlands TUC: www.midlandstucmedia.blogspot.co.uk. 

Evict bedroom tax 

Saturday June 7,12 noon to 5pm: National meeting, Central Hall, 
Oldham Street, Manchester Ml. 

Organised by Anti Bedroom Tax and Benefit Justice: 
www.antibedroomtax.org .uk. 

Surround Harmondsworth! 

Saturday June 7,1pm: Demonstration, Harmondsworth Detention 
Centre, West Drayton, Middlesex UB7. 

Organised by Movement for Justice: 
www.facebook.com/movementforjustice. 

Kinsley evictions walk 

Sunday June 8, 2pm: Commemorative guided walk. Assemble at 
the winding wheel outside Fitzwilliam railway station, Fitzwilliam, 
Pontefract, West Yorkshire. No charge. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

Norfolk People’s Assembly 

Tuesday June 10, 7.30pm: Forum, Oak Grove Chapel, 70 Catton 
Grove, Norwich NR3. 

Organised by Norfolk People’s Assembly: 
www.norfolkpeoplesassembly.com. 

Teesside People’s Assembly 

Thursday June 12, 7.15pm: Organising meeting, St Mary’s Centre, 
82-90 Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. 

Organised by Teesside People’s Assembly: www.teessidepa.tumblr.com. 

Unite Against Fascism 

Saturday June 14,9.30am to 5pm: National conference, TUC Congress 
House, Great Russell Street, London WC1. £12 (£6 concessions). 
Organised by Unite Against Fascism: http://uaf.org.uk. 

Orgreave miners’ picnic 

Saturday June 14,11am to 6pm: A celebration of struggle and 
resistance, Catcliffe recreation ground, Poplar Way, Rotherham. Mass 
picnic and festival - speakers, live music, stalls, refreshments. 
Organised by Orgreave Truth and Justice Campaign: www.otjc.org.uk. 

The role of Left Unity 

Monday June 16, 7pm: Public meeting, Chestnut Grove Academy, 45 
Chestnut Grove, Balham, London SW1. Speaker: Ken Loach. 
Organised by Wandsworth and Merton Left Unity: 
wandsworthandmerton@leftunity.org. 

Support Syrian refugees 

Monday June 16, 6.30pm: Protest, home office, 2 Marsham Street, 
London SW1. 

Organised by Syria Solidarity Movement: 
www.syriasolidaritymovement.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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THE LEFT 


The Peter principle 

It is past time for SPEW members to start questioning the strategic acumen of their leadership, argues 

Paul Demarty 



The tears of Peter Taaffe 


W e note that Nick Clegg has had 
yet another bad week. Yes, a 
coup attempt on the part of 
Matthew Oakeshott was farcically 
bungled, but a recent ComRes poll 
makes him apparently the least popular 
party leader in modem history (having 
once been the ‘most popular since 
Churchill’). Pursuit of a no-confidence 
motion continues in hundreds of local 
Liberal Democrat parties. 1 

Say what you like about the Lib 
Dems: at least they know when to 
start thinking seriously about regicide. 
Clegg survives, but will no doubt 
remember all too well the two leaders 
he himself defenestrated during the 
last parliament. A gmbby party, whose 
modus operandi consists of mthless 
manoeuvring in local government, the 
Lib Dems are well aware when their 
freedom of action has been unduly 
constrained. When they get moving, 
they can be as brutally disloyal as the 
career criminals they are. 

We have to wonder if some of our 
comrades on the left could do with just 
a little of the ‘Lib Dem spirit’. The 
Socialist Workers Party visibly ran 
out of road for its schemes after the 
slow-motion split with John Rees and 
his allies in 2010, and plunged finally 
into crisis last year. It is unlikely, sure, 
that there exists anyone who could 
be convinced of the cluelessness 
of Alex Callinicos and company 
who has not already arrived at that 
conclusion. Recent months have 
seen what is probably still Britain’s 
largest far-left organisation plumb 
new depths of directionless pseudo¬ 
activity, however - its horizons now 
constrained by its toxic public image. 
Comrades, is this what you became 
revolutionary socialists for - to chase 
Nigel Farage around, repeating the 
scaremongering statements of the 
bourgeois establishment in a shriller 
tone of voice? 

We do not want to dwell on the 
SWP’s desperation, however, mainly 
because the recent unpleasantness 
has allowed its competitors off the 
hook. We are in the aftermath of an 
election day which, for more or less 
anyone whose political ambitions 
reach further left than an Ed Miliband 
government next year, was an 
unmitigated disaster. 

No 2 EU farce 

The European elections are 
traditionally a nice staging ground 
for a protest vote. Indeed, so it 
has proven in 2014, if you are an 
insurgent national chauvinist and the 
UK Independence Party is your cup 
of tea. The best showing, in numerical 
terms, from the left was from ‘No 
to the EU, Yes to Workers’ Rights’, 
which gathered a whopping 0.21% 
of the national vote. Oh, sure, it only 
competed in seven regions - but why? 
Are there no members of component 
organisations in the other regions? 
Could deposits not be raised? (Its vote, 
by the by, is down 0.8 points from 
2009’s impressively dreadful showing 
- we leave it to wiser heads to work 
out if this change is even statistically 
significant.) 

It does not reflect well, altogether, 
on No2EU’s main component 
organisations - the RMT union, 
the Morning Star's Communist Party 
of Britain, and the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales. The RMT’s 
apparent ambivalence towards an 
electoral initiative that flowed from 
its leadership might be explained by 
the power vacuum left after the death 


in March of Bob Crow - it is unclear 
how much influence remains on the 
day-to-day leadership of the union for 
those who convinced brother Crow of 
No2EU’s viability. 

Which leads us to mention the CPB, 
whose Brian Denny - one of the tanky 
rump’s more obnoxious individuals 

- was probably the ideological 
mainspring for No2EU. On election 
day, the Morning Star put on its front 
page a call to vote for No2EU, as well 
it might. Its performance, however, 
was entirely absent from the Star's 
post-election coverage. No surprises 

- the result is utterly and deservedly 
embarrassing. We may safely predict 
that No2EU is dead, and hopefully will 
not come shambling out of its unquiet 
grave come 2019. 

It is not only the results which are 
embarrassing about No2EU, of course. 
One of the main reasons this was such a 
richly-deserved punishment beating is 
that No2EU appears to have been more 
or less hated by everyone involved - 
apart from those like comrade Denny, 
for whom the European Union is their 
own personal hobby horse. The RMT, 
aside from Bob Crow’s immediate 
coterie, barely lifted a finger. The CPB 
resented having to team up with Trots. 
SPEW members ‘on the ground’, 
meanwhile, were frequently mortified 
by the desiccated Stalinists with whom 
they had ended up sharing platforms. 

And it is SPEW that really has to 
ask questions of itself here. As this 
paper noted, the comrades could - 
alas - simply not find space in their 
weekly to mention a nationwide 
electoral campaign in which two of its 
members were heading regional lists, 
such is the breakneck pace of the class 
struggle at the present time! We ask 
the question: why on earth were they 
involved in a stinking, chauvinist lash- 
up in the first place, given the obvious 
dissatisfaction of the membership? 

We know the answer well enough 

- his name was Robert Crow. SPEW 


long ago made the decision that 
maintaining its political partnership 
with the late RMT leader was a 
serious political priority. On the 
same day, the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition also stood in 
560 council wards, getting - with a 
couple of exceptions - a dismal vote 
(in just about every ward where Tusc 
has stood before, its vote was down 
on last time.) This is fundamentally 
because the coalition is merely an 
intermittent electoral vehicle, with 
no real life to it. 

The reason it has no real life to 
it is simple: SPEW blocks it from 
developing a membership structure 
or any democracy, in order to keep 
the RMT on board. With the death 
of comrade Crow, we wonder how 
much longer this can continue. That, 
however, is a secondary question. One 
of the predictable features of human 
existence is that people die - including, 
unfortunately, leftwing trade union 
leaders. SPEW has led its comrades to 
put inordinate human effort into Tusc, 
with no obvious return; now, as we 
nervously guess at Crow’s successor, 
we might find out how reliant 
SPEW’s strategy is on individual left 
bureaucrats. 

Militant days 

On current evidence, all too reliant; 
which means it should be reconsidered 
as a matter of urgent priority. SPEW’s 
strategy flows ultimately from its 
former existence as the Militant 
Tendency, which was remarkable 
among Trotskyist groups for managing 
to stick consistently to a tactic of 
Labour Party entry for more than three 
decades. During that time, Militant 
grew considerably, overtaking Gerry 
Healy’s Socialist Labour League/ 
Workers Revolutionary Party to 
become the biggest Trotskyist group in 
Britain. At its peak, it had over 8,000 
members and - famously - more full- 
timers than the Labour Party. 


Its strategy, in this period, was 
perfectly obvious, straightforward and 
successful up to a point - if ultimately 
doomed. Labour, Militant argued, 
was the mass party of the working 
class. Upsurges in the class struggle 
invariably pushed people towards 
Labour; the job of socialists was to 
fight within the party to commit it to 
a thoroughly ‘socialist’ programme. 

Central to that programme was the 
nationalisation of the top monopolies 
under workers’ control (a SPEW 
comrade once grumbled to me 
that Militant had to keep changing 
the number of monopolies involved, 
as they insist on merging all the 
time). Militant: what we stand for , 
a programmatic text from the early 
1980s, rather infamously argued 
that this could be achieved by a 
majority socialist Labour government 
passing an ‘enabling act’ authorising 
parliament to begin expropriations, 
and relying on its mass popularity to 
head off resistance from the armed 
detachments of the state. 

Militant had some limited success 
in pursuing this strategy, ultimately 
getting three Labour MPs and taking 
control of Liverpool city council. It 
obtained such success by the virtues 
which characterise its tradition - tireless 
work, a culture of developing cadre and 
sheer bloody-mindedness - and in spite 
of its vices (primarily catastrophism, 
sectarianism and economism). It 
ran out of road when the ‘Liverpool 
experiment’ ended in disaster, giving 
Neil Kinnock the excuse he needed for 
a purge. Few Militant supporters were 
ever actually expelled from Labour, 
but any future high-profile successes 
would invite repression. 

A split brewed - not reported in 
the Militant , of course, but fought out 
in the letters pages of The Guardian 
- between founder-leader Ted Grant 
and an increasing majority led by 
Peter Taaffe, who wanted to break 
with Labour entry (Militant had also 
had considerable success with the 
anti-poll tax movement, which it had 
achieved at arm’s length from Labour). 
Taaffe won; the Grantites split to form 
Socialist Appeal, and the ‘official’ 
Militant became Militant Labour, and 
then today’s SPEW. 

As is depressingly often the case 
with strategic shifts in direction, 
Taaffe’s was overtheorised. The 
inclement conditions for entrism in 
Labour was not merely a contingency, 
but an indicator of a decisive shift - the 
Labour Party was no longer the mass 
party of the working class. Indeed, 
this change was not merely a British 
affair - all the sections of the Militant’s 
oil-slick Committee for a Workers’ 
International made the same turn away 
from the existing ‘mass parties’. 

Mark two 

This ‘new situation’ presents a pickle 
for the working class - after all, if 
it has no mass party, where will it 
go scurrying off to when the tempo 
picks up? SPEW’s answer has been 
... to a new mass workers’ party! 
But, for it to be taken seriously, this 
Labour Party mark two will have to 
be founded not by ‘bolting together 
the existing left groups’, but by the 
remaining mass class organisations: 
the trade unions. Thus has SPEW 
operated in the last decade and a 
half - burrowing away in the unions, 
attempting to force a break with the 
Labour Party and the creation of a 
new party on exactly the same basis 
as Labour was founded 114 years ago. 


While most of us would greet the 
death of a class party with gloom and 
pessimism, Taaffe did not. The death 
of the old social democracy was an 
opportunity to strip away the dead 
wood. He assured us, upon the split, 
that we were in the “red 1990s”. 
Appropriately the group, first as 
Militant Labour and then as SPEW, 
spent the 90s bleeding. It lost its 
Scottish component almost entirely 
to the Scottish Socialist Party - the 
former Taaffeites formed the left- 
nationalist SSP’s spinal core in 1998. 
The Liverpool organisation followed, 
as did a whole series of other, smaller 
splits. By the time the fireworks rang in 
the new millennium, SPEW was down 
to a few hundred members, although it 
has recovered since to hover at close 
to a thousand. 

That, of course, is not in and of 
itself a unique problem. All leftwing 
groups have suffered for the fall of the 
Soviet Union and the disappearance 
of even the shadow of a global 
alternative to capitalism. Yet Taaffe 
has promised, all along, that SPEW 
is best placed to make something of 
itself in this era - thundering at more 
than one keynote address at the annual 
Socialism school, “We have the 
programme! We have the strategy!” 

The programme remains, basically, 
the old ‘nationalise the monopolies’ 
shibboleth - not much progress on 
that front. As for the strategy - while 
the Militant’s old version got it 
control of Liverpool and three seats 
in parliament, SPEW has managed 
the occasional council seat. Instead of 
being a “party within the party”, SPEW 
now wields significant influence in - at 
best - three unions (RMT, PCS and 
NUT). Of those, the RMT is in flux, 
and the PCS remains on the brink of 
folding into Unite amid dire financial 
straits. While its membership has 
not suffered a significant crisis since 
its mid-to-late 1990s winnowing, 
its broader influence - as measured 
by electoral performances, as well as 
other initiatives like the National Shop 
Stewards Network - is obviously on 
the wane. 

Indeed, the decision of SPEW’s 
comrades in South Africa, the 
Democratic Socialist Movement, 
to apply the strategy there has been 
even more disastrous. Having gained 
international fame and notoriety as 
the DSM for work among platinum 
miners, they launched the Workers and 
Socialist Party (Wasp) and encouraged 
splits from the Congress of South 
African Trade Unions to support their 
little wheeze. Indifference from within 
the unions was exceeded by the total 
indifference from the electorate, who 
granted Wasp a whopping 0.05% of the 
vote in last month’s general election. 

The purpose of all this is not to 
gloat. As noted, SPEW has a dedicated 
and talented cadre base; it is they who 
will have been busting a gut raising 
money for election leaflets, imploring 
people to stand and vote for Tusc, 
fighting to get ‘break from Labour!’ 
motions through their union branches 
... It is an enormous expenditure of 
human effort. For whaft What does 
SPEW have to show for it? It is time 
the comrades find out if Taaffe has a 
plan B - and if not, replace him and his 
allies with someone who does • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.huffingtonpost.co.uk/2014/06/01/nick- 
clegg-lib-dems_n_5426109.html. 
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LEFT UNITY _ 

Dispelling delusions of easy success 

Last weekend’s Communist Platform meeting discussed electoral strategy and tactics. Peter Manson reports 



Bad results in 2015 could lead to desertions 


L eft Unity’s Communist Platform 
met in London on May 31 to 
assess last month’s local and 
European elections and discuss what 
LU’s electoral strategy ought to 
be. First, Mike Macnair introduced 
the debate on the May 22 poll and 
this was followed by a session in 
which Yassamine Mather, a newly 
elected member of LU’s national 
council, gave her thoughts on what 
a principled electoral intervention 
ought to look like. 

In his opening, comrade Macnair 
began by examining the significance of 
the substantial gains made by the UK 
Independence Party. Here, crucially, 
there is the question of migration, 
he argued. Immigration into Britain 
as a result of the free movement 
of people within the EU has led to 
pressure on wages, which has resulted 
in the perception of migration as the 
problem - it is a nationalist perception 
which regards the conflict as one 
between nationalities, not between 
classes. 

Despite the surge in votes for 
Ukip, the Labour vote remained 
intact, said comrade Macnair. 
However, votes for left-of-Labour 
candidates, particularly in Britain, 
showed a very clear decline. While 
the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition stood 560 candidates, 
where their results could be compared 
with a previous showing in the same 
ward it was almost always lower 
this time. The votes for the handful 
of Left Unity candidates were also 
disappointing. All this served to 
demonstrate once again that the idea 
of a mass reformist space to the left 
of Labour is an illusion. 

Comrade Macnair contended that 
Ukip seemed to be replacing the 
previous protest party, the Liberal 
Democrats. Ukip was a party of the 
petty bourgeoisie that did well in the 
countryside, in small towns and in the 
suburbs. It had not really damaged 
Labour, with its working class base. 
Indeed Labour still represents a class 
vote, albeit the “bourgeois politics of 
the working class”. 

Nevertheless, while Ukip’s success 
may be overstated, concluded comrade 
Macnair, the political dynamic is to 
the right - David Cameron is “way to 
the right” of Margaret Thatcher, he 
said. And, while the political space 
to the left of Labour is small, there is 
definitely the space for an alternative 
to Labourism. That was the lesson for 
Left Unity. 

The first speaker from the floor 
was Jack Conrad, who said that, while 
there was a rightward dynamic, this 
was contradictory - there was also gay 
marriage and official anti-racism. He 
disagreed with comrade Macnair’s 
implication that the move to the right 
within bourgeois politics was also 
responsible for the poor results of 
the left. Those poor results, he said, 
were a reflection of the left’s own 
organisational and political ill health. 
The tragedy of Tusc was that it had 
put all that effort into the “joke” of 
trying to create a Labour Party mark 
two. While he admired the dedication 
of Socialist Party members, he pitied 
them for their commitment to “this 
form of madness”. 

He also thought that we should 
not play down Ukip’s vote. The Ukip 
factor meant that Labour could win 
next year’s general election on a vote 
as low as 30% because of ‘first past the 
post’. In addition a populist party like 
Ukip was for him more dangerous than 
the British National Party - a group led 
by vicarious German nationalists could 
not hope to win mass support in Britain. 
Our answer must be to rebuild the left 


on solid, principled foundations, not 
try to respond to Ukip’s right populism 
with left populism. 

Comrade Moshe Macho ver pointed 
out that Labour’s strong showing in 
London was down not to the ‘Ukip 
factor’ - Nigel Farage’s party did 
poorly in the capital - but to the decline 
of the Liberal Democrats. As for Left 
Unity, this year’s results were “not 
significant” because they involved so 
few contests, but next year’s general 
election will be another matter. A 
reformist party must have electoral 
success, but that is unlikely to be 
forthcoming and comrade Macho ver 
could see trouble brewing within LU 
as a result. 

Comrade Mather was one of several 


who pointed out that Ukip was less 
attractive to people living in big cities 
- if you do actually live next door to 
Romanians you tend not to have a 
problem with it. Nevertheless, Ukip’s 
nationalism was dividing the working 
class and causing polarisation - for the 
moment it was the new “third party”, 
displacing the Lib Dems. 

Sarah McDonald wondered how 
the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales managed to retain the loyalty 
of its members in view of the effort 
and energy it had put into such a 
misplaced idea as Tusc, but comrade 
Macnair came back in to say that the 
left’s derisory performance was not 
just down to its own “uselessness”. 
Most voters do not actually have 


personal contact with members of left 
groups and are not necessarily aware 
of the left’s shortcomings. Society is 
moving to the right, so people tend to 
cast protest votes for rightwing parties. 

For my part, I pointed out that 
Tusc’s ambitious number of candidates 
had overstretched SPEW. Even 
though its leadership had decided not 
to publish The Socialist in the final 
week of the campaign, the addition of 
a relatively small number of full-timers 
and journalists made little difference to 
the campaign’s reach. 

Ian Donovan also thought that 
much of the left’s ills were self- 
inflicted. The Socialist Workers 
Party had “shot itself in the head” 
(rather than the foot), while SPEW 
was uninspiring and had no sense of 
strategy. In view of this he believed 
we should consider a critical vote 
for Labour in the general election. 
Paul Demarty was another one 
who thought the left had a lack of 
vision: “We can build up a class 
counterweight - but not like this.” 

In his reply to the debate comrade 
Macnair summed up by concluding that 
things were unstable - while politics 
was tending to move to the right, there 
are “contradictory undercurrents” with 
possibilities for the left. That was why 
there is a battle to be fought within 
Left Unity. 

2015 election 

In the second session comrade Mather 
began her remarks about the election 
strategy LU needs to adopt by pointing 
to a “worrying aspect” - the absence 
of any discussion on the LU website 
about the politics of the candidates 
that stood in the local elections. This 
is a reflection of the attitude of many 
members to theoretical questions, 
upon which policy should be based. 
There is a tendency to rely on a ‘lowest 
common denominator’ consensus, 
focusing on local issues and left 
platitudes. The emphasis over the next 
few months must be the development 
of a coherent set of principled policies 
rather than on individual candidates 
and local issues. 

There will be a variety of views 
within LU about the scope of our 
challenge in the 2015 general 
election. There will be many who 
will be eager to nominate candidates, 
but others will stress our limited 
resources and the need to concentrate 
on targeted seats. We have to combat 
the illusion that overnight success 
is a possibility. Here comparing LU 
with Syriza in Greece or Podemos in 
Spain is not very useful. Syriza has 
had a much longer history and started 
as a sizable wing of the ‘official 
communist’ party. As for Podemos, 
its overnight success should be 
assessed in the light of the severity 
of the economic crises in Spain and 
other southern European countries. 

We also expect to see within LU 
the widespread tendency on the left 
to write off the Labour Party, said 
comrade Mather. But, for all the 
rightwing policies of the leadership, 
the party still enjoys the allegiance 
of large parts of the working class 
and this will show itself again in the 
general election. We must win within 
LU a position of critical support for 
left Labour candidates and must 
certainly not stand against any Labour 
candidates who are prepared to sign up 
to some key principles. 

Nor should we take a cavalier 
attitude to candidates of other left 
groups - we must do our utmost not to 
split the left vote. With that in mind, 
every effort should be made to draw 
up an electoral pact with such groups. 
Comrade Mather stressed she was 


referring to political groups committed 
to class politics, and certainly not to the 
likes of the Green Party. 

She concluded by suggesting a series 
of key policies that we should urge LU 
to prioritise in the general election. 

In the debate, comrade McDonald 
was first off the mark, commenting 
on the illusions in the Greens shared 
by many in LU with others on 
the left. So in the North West EU 
constituency LU had a position of 
voting Green to ‘keep out’ the British 
National Party! She also raised the 
question of a recent ‘aggregate’ of 
LU members in Scotland, which 
had voted to adopt a ‘yes’ position 
in the September referendum on 
independence, thus overturning the 
LU line of neutrality agreed at the 
March national policy conference. 
Comrade McDonald stated that 
opponents of a ‘yes’ had not had 
sufficient notice of the meeting 
and so its decision should not be 
recognised by LU. 

On this point, comrade Conrad 
thought that we should not get into 
procedural wrangles. We have to 
accept that at the end of the day LU 
opponents of a ‘yes’ are in a minority 
in Scotland. 

Turning to next weekend’s first 
meeting of LU’s national council, which 
comrade Mather will be attending, 
he drew attention to its “strange” 
agenda. It was fair enough to begin 
with an assessment of May 22, as this 
Communist Platform meeting had done, 
but it should then discuss on what basis 
LU should stand in 2015. What should 
our policies be? Instead the NC is to 
debate the extent of the LU electoral 
challenge, choice of seats and so on. 

Taking up comrade Mather’s 
proposal for LU to adopt a set of key 
policies for the election, comrade 
Conrad thought that we should 
“cherry-pick” the best of what LU 
had already agreed to put forward 
as priorities. He predicted that there 
would be some enthusiasm to stand 
candidates locally, but part of our job 
was to ensure questions of left unity 
(lower case) were addressed, when it 
came to ensuring a single left candidate 
in constituencies we contested. He 
agreed that our attitude to Labour was 
another central point. 

Comrade Simon Wells introduced a 
note of contention when he suggested 
that some on the LU leadership were 
acting like a “cabal” in adopting 
policies on the hoof. But comrade 
Macnair thought that it was more a 
question of incoherence and confusion 
resulting from the labyrinthine LU 
constitution than any deliberate 
attempt to act undemocratically. In 
any case, said comrade Conrad, our 
task was to raise politics. 

In her reply to the debate, comrade 
Mather also disagreed with the notion 
of a “cabal”. She pointed out that the 
membership should not expect to 
be consulted over the issue of press 
releases. But the overall problem, she 
concluded, was that the LU leadership 
was looking to build a Labour- 
type party with a basically passive 
membership. She proposed that a 
draft manifesto based on alternative, 
principled politics should be drawn up 
by the Communist Platform. 

The meeting concluded with a 
brief update from comrade Macnair 
on the CP’s alternative to LU’s so- 
called ‘safe spaces’ policy document. 
A slightly amended version was, in 
fact, subsequently agreed by the CP’s 
steering committee and has since been 
forwarded to Left Unity’s national 
council for consideration • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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REVIEW 


Unpicking Piketty 

Thomas Piketty Capital in the 21st century Harvard 2014, pp677, £29.95 



Publishing 'sensation’ 


O nce upon a time, there was an 
obscure French mainstream 
economist who collaborated 
with others (Emmanuel Saez, Anthony 
Atkinson and Gabriel Zucman) on 
various studies of inequality of income 
and wealth in modem economies like 
the US. After some years of research, 
this Frenchman developed a theory 
that the inequality of wealth in 
capitalist economies tends to increase 
to the point where it could cause major 
social instability. This tendency is the 
“central contradiction of capitalism”. 

That economist is Thomas Piketty. 
When he published his magnum opus 
of 677 pages in France last October, it 
was greeted pretty much with silence 
and even cynicism, apart from a few 
French economists. But then it was 
translated into English and published 
in America. Everything changed. 
It became not just the best-selling 
economics book, but the top non¬ 
fiction book of the year, ahead of 
cook books by famous chefs and travel 
books by celebrities. 

There has been a profusion of 
reviews, debates and interviews with 
the man of the moment. The book 
has been greeted rapturously by such 
as Branko Milanovic, the expert on 
the inequality of wealth in the world, 
who called it “one of the watershed 
books in economic thinking”, 1 and 
by the guru of liberal Keynesian 
economics, Paul Krugman, who, 
writing in the New York Review of 
Books , said it was “truly superb”. 2 
Martin Wolf of the Financial Times 
called it “extraordinarily important” 
and “awesome”. 3 John Cassidy, in the 
New Yorker , said: “Piketty has written 
a book that nobody interested in a 
defining issue of our era can afford to 
ignore.” 4 

The title is a clear allusion to Karl 
Marx’s Capital , published in 1867. 
Piketty seems to suggest that he is 
updating (and indeed correcting) 
Marx’s analysis of 19th century 
capitalism for the 21st century. But 
Piketty is no Marxist. 

He was brought up in Clichy, 
a mainly working class district of 
Paris. His parents were both militant 
members of Lutte Ouvriere (Workers’ 
Struggle) - a Trotskyist party, which 
still has a significant following in 
France. On a trip with a close friend 
to Romania in early 1990, after 
the collapse of the Soviet empire, 
he had a revelation: “This sort of 
vaccinated me for life against lazy, 
anti-capitalist rhetoric, because when 
you see these empty shops, you see 
these people queuing for nothing in 
the street,” he said, “it became clear 
to me that we need private property 
and market institutions, not just for 
economic efficiency, but for personal 
freedom.” 5 Piketty rejected what he 
saw as Marxism and opted for social 


reform. Indeed, he was an adviser to 
the Blairite, Segolene Royal, when she 
was the Socialist Party candidate in the 
2007 presidential elections. 

Why 'Marx is 
wrong’ 

According to Piketty, Marx needs 
correcting because, despite his 
clever intuition that “private capital 
accumulation could lead to the 
concentration of wealth in ever 
fewer hands” (pi), he got the whole 
mechanism for this development 
totally wrong. Marx thought 
that capitalism would have an 
“apocalyptic” end, but, thanks to 
“modern economic growth and the 
diffusion of knowledge”, that has been 
avoided. But there is still the problem 
of the “deep structures of capital 
inequality”. 

Piketty goes on to inform us that 
the basis of Marx’s prediction of an 
apocalyptic end to capitalism was 
“either the rate of return on capital 
would steadily diminish (thereby 
killing the engine of accumulation 
and leading to violent conflict 
among capitalists) or capital’s share 
of national income would increase 
indefinitely until the workers went 
into revolt” (p9). 

Marx reckoned that wages would 
be stagnant or falling. This was wrong, 
because “like his predecessors, Marx 
totally neglected the possibility of 
durable technological progress and 
steadily increasing productivity, which 
is a force that can to some extent serve 
as a counterweight to the process of 
accumulation and concentration of 
capital” (plO). Unfortunately, you see, 
Marx failed to use the stats available 
in the 19th century and “devoted 
little thought” to how a non-capitalist 
society might work. If he had done so, 
he might have sorted out his mistakes. 

Already, it will be clear to a student 
of Marx’s analysis of a capitalist 
economy that Piketty is unaware 
that Marx saw the drive to raise 
the productivity of labour through 
technological advance as the flipside 
of the accumulation of capital. Instead, 
Piketty accepts the distortion by 
mainstream economics that Marx’s 
theory is based on an ‘iron law of 
wages’ and a zero rise in productivity: 
“Marx’s theory implicitly relies on a 
strict assumption of zero productivity 
growth over the long run” (p27). 

It is not surprising that Piketty can 
write in such a way when we learn 
that he admits he has never read the 
very book that carries the same title 
as his own: “I never managed really to 
read it. I mean, I don’t know if you’ve 
tried to read it. Have you tried? ... 
The Communist manifesto of 1848 is 
a short and strong piece. Das Kapital , 
I think, is very difficult to read and 
for me it was not very influential ... 
The big difference is that my book is 
a book about the history of capital. In 
the books of Marx there’s no data.” 6 

Again, the view that Marx’s Capital 
contains no data to back up his theory 
of the law of value and exploitation 
and the laws of motion of capitalism 
shows Piketty’s ignorance of the work 
whose name he has adopted for his 
own book. 

The data attack 

Piketty’s book is bursting with data - 
and, in my view, this is all to the good. 
Its merit is that it compiles evidence 
and tries to develop a theory and laws 
from there. For example, he says: “All 
social scientists and all citizens must 


take a serious interest in money, its 
measurement, the facts surrounding it 
and its history. Those who have a lot 
of it never fail to defend their interest. 
Refusing to deal with numbers rarely 
serves the interest of the least well- 
off’ (p577). 

However, compiling lots of data 
can lead to errors of measurement, 
difficulties in interpretation and bias 
in analysis. And this is exactly where 
recent criticism of Piketty’s book has 
concentrated. The FT’s economics 
editor, Chris Giles, has gone through 
the wealth of data used. He found that 
Piketty had made simple mistakes 
in transcribing some of it. He also 
claimed that the author had made 
“arbitrary” changes in some of his 
estimated data without explanation. 
Piketty “cherry-picked” his sources, 
using different measures in different 
countries at different times. Giles 
made new calculations with other 
data sources and found that there is no 
“obvious upward trend” in inequality 
of wealth in Europe. 

Piketty has vigorously defended his 
work from Giles’ critique and I have 
sympathy with him. Data are always 
inadequate and often inconsistent and 
it is also easy to make simple mistakes. 
But it is better to try and provide 
evidence and, above all, release sources 
and your workings for all your data, so 
that others can check and - even better 
- try and replicate your results. That is 
the scientific method. As Piketty says 
in his reply to Giles, at least he has 
put all his data and workings online 
for people to consider. 7 And that is 
more than we can say about the bulk 
of mainstream economics, which 
either offer no evidence to back up 
theoretical claims or fail to provide 
any workings, or both. He has been 
more transparent than most with his 
evidence. Piketty also argues that more 
recent work on inequality of wealth 
by his colleagues, Saez and Zucman, 
using different measurement methods, 
“confirm and reinforce my findings”. 8 
So he reckons that any mistakes or 
biases in his own data “will not have 
much of an impact on the general 
findings”. 9 

Capital and wealth 

In my view, there are more important 
deficiencies in Piketty’s work than 
inconsistencies in the data. For one, 
there is the key difference between 
wealth and capital that he ignores. 
For Piketty, “Capital is defined as the 
sum total of non-human assets that 
can be owned and exchanged on some 
market. Capital includes all forms of 
real property (including residential 
real estate) as well as financial 
and professional capital (plants, 
infrastructure, machinery, patents and 
so on) used by firms and government 
agencies” (p46). In effect, for Piketty, 
capital and wealth (mainly personal 
wealth) are the same: “To simplify 
the test, I use the words ‘capital’ and 
‘wealth’ interchangeably, as if they 
were perfectly synonymous” (p47). 

This is clearly different from capital 
as defined by Marx. For him, capital 
is a social relation specific to the 
capitalist mode of production. Under 
the capitalist mode of production, 
things and services that people need 
are produced simply as a money¬ 
making exercise, but this money comes 
from value created by the exertion of 
labour-power, with the surplus over 
and above the living needs of labour 
appropriated by the owners of capital. 
Thus the circuit of capital, for Marx, is 
M-C.. .P.. .C 1 to M 1 : that is, capitalists 


have money capital (M), which is 
invested in commodities (C), means 
of production and raw materials, which 
are used by labour in production (P) 
to produce commodities (C 1 ) for 
sale on the market for more money 
(M 1 ). Capital (M) expands value to 
accumulate more capital (M 1 ). But 
only labour creates that new value. 

For Piketty, this process of 
exploitation of labour and its social 
relations are ignored. Capital is wealth 
and wealth is capital. But wealth 
existed before the capitalist mode of 
production became dominant in the 
world and is not specific to capitalism. 
Indeed, wealth is really a measure 
of accumulated assets, tangible and 
financial. So for Piketty the capital 
process is M.. .M 1 . Money accumulates 
more money (or wealth). It does not 
matter how and so there is no need to 
define capital as different from wealth. 

This is what Marx called “vulgar 
economics”: ie, failing to see the 
underlying process of accumulation 
and just observing the appearance - 
indeed seeing things from the view of 
the holder of wealth alone. In the book, 
Piketty refers us to the novels of Jane 
Austen and Honore de Balzac, where 
all the characters who are holders of 
wealth live off the income from it 
(p53). All they were interested in was 
the return on that wealth, not how it 
was generated (whether by slaves, 
wage labour, land rents or interest on 
government debt). 

Piketty specifically rules out the 
approach of the classical economists 
and Marx: “Some definitions of 
capital hold that the term should apply 
only to those components of wealth 
directly employed in the production 
process ... this limitation strikes me as 
neither desirable nor practical” (p48). 
So “I ruled out the idea of excluding 
residential real estate from capital on 
the grounds that it is ‘unproductive’, 
unlike productive capital used by firms 
and governments ... the truth is that 
all these forms of wealth are useful 
and productive and reflect capital’s two 
major economic functions.” 

Well, residential property is 
obviously useful to the user - it has 
use-value, as Marx would say. But 
this form of wealth is not productive 
of new value (or profit), unless it is 
owned by a real estate company which 
rents it out as a business. Nevertheless, 
Piketty concocts a way for this wealth 
to deliver income: “residential real 
estate can be seen as a capital asset that 
yields ‘housing services’, whose value 
is measured by their rental equivalent”. 
Does this matter? Oh yes. 

By including residential property, 
net financial assets and land in his 
definition of capital, Piketty reaches 
opposite conclusions from Marx on the 
return on capital, or what Marx called 
the rate of profit. And that matters. 
For a start, it means that Piketty 
is interested in the distribution of 
wealth and not on how it is produced. 
For him, the former provides the key 
contradiction of capitalism, while for 
Marx that contradiction lies in the latter 
process. For Marx, private ownership 
of the means of production for profit is 
the major fault line in modem society; 
for Piketty, private wealth is accepted 
forever; it is just too unequal. 

R greater than g 

This brings us to what Piketty 
designates grandiosely as his “first 
fundamental law of capitalism” (p52). 
Capital’s share of national income (a) 
is equal to the capital income ratio 
(p) in an economy, multiplied by the 


net rate of return on capital (r). So 
inequality of wealth, as expressed by 
capital’s share of income, will rise 
if the rate of return on the existing 
wealth ratio (the capital income ratio) 
rises. Alternatively, the wealth ratio 
will rise if capital’s share of national 
income rises. 

According to Piketty, his law is 
better than Marx’s law of the tendency 
of the rate of profit to fall. As he says, 
“the rate of return on capital is a central 
concept in many economic theories. In 
particular, Marxist analysis emphasises 
the falling rate of profit - a historical 
prediction that has turned out to be 
quite wrong, although it does contain 
an interesting intuition” (p52). Marx 
was wrong because he reckoned that 
r would fall over time and this caused 
recurrent crises. Instead, Piketty tells 
us that actually r does not fall over 
time, but rises or at least stays pretty 
steady. So the issue for 21st century 
capitalism is: if r (the rate of return 
on capital) is greater than g (net real 
national income growth rate), then 
capital’s share of income will grow 
and the global capitaEincome ratio will 
eventually reach socially unacceptable 
levels. 

The central crisis for capitalism is 
thus a distributional one. When the 
net rate of return on capital outstrips 
the growth of net national income 
- ie, when r is greater than g - “the 
inequality r>g in one sense implies 
that the past tends to devour the 
future: wealth originating in the past 
automatically grows more rapidly even 
without labour than wealth stemming 
from work which can be saved”. 
So even an “apparently small gap 
between the return on capital and the 
rate of growth can in the long run have 
powerful and destabilising effects on 
the structure and dynamics of social 
inequality” (p77). 

There is little or nothing in Piketty’s 
book about booms and slumps, or 
about the great depression, the great 
recession or other recessions, except 
the comment that the great recession 
was a “financial panic” (as claimed 
by Ben Bemanke) and was not as bad 
as the great depression because of the 
intervention of the central banks and 
the state. There is nothing about the 
waste of production, jobs and incomes 
caused by recurrent crises in the 
capitalist mode of production. 

Instead, Piketty adopts the usual 
neoclassical explanation that these 
events, like wars, were exogenous 
“shocks” to the long-term expansion 
of productivity and economic growth 
under capitalism (pi 70). Crises are just 
short-term shocks and we can revert 
to his fundamental law instead, “as it 
allows us to understand the potential 
equilibrium level toward which the 
capital income ratio tends in the long 
run when the effects of shocks and 
crises have dissipated”. Keynes might 
retort: ‘We are all dead in the long run.’ 

For Piketty, r>g is a tendency that 
is sometimes overcome by counter¬ 
tendencies, or a divergence sometimes 
countered by convergence. For 
example, between 1913 and 1950, r fell 
sharply and so in the period after the 
war g was higher than r and inequality 
fell (see fig 1). The other side of the 
coin is Piketty’s forecast that r will 
exceed g for the rest of this century 
and thus increase capital’s share of 
income and inequality. 

This is because global growth will 
slow. Output per head has increased on 
average by 1.6% a year since 1700 - 
half due to population growth and half 
to productivity growth. Growth rates of 
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3%-4% only existed for brief periods. 
Also “population growth is slowing 
from 1.3% a year to 0.4% by the 2030s 
and “there is no historical example of 
a country at the world technological 
frontier whose growth in per capita 
output exceeded 1.5% over a lengthy 
period of time” (p93). The 20th century 
saw emerging economies like Japan, 
Korea, China and India ‘catch up’ with 
slowing advanced economies and so 
keep the global rate high by historic 
standards. But in the 21 st century there 
are no catch-up economies of any size 
left (p97). Economies have reached 
the end of the technology frontier. In 
contrast, Piketty claims that his r “is 
pretty much steady around 4%-5%” 
(p55). 

But is Piketty’s r steady and likely 
to stay so? Part of it is made up of 
returns on financial capital (stocks 
and bonds). The long-term return on 
interest-bearing and dividend-bearing 
financial capital has been falling, not 
rising, since the 1930s. 10 On current 
trends, it is heading for zero by 2050 
- not over 4%, as Piketty projects. 11 
But then, Piketty’s r also incorporates 
a return from property, synthetically 
generated as equivalent rents from 
‘housing services’. This assumes that 
if you own your house you are making 
an income from it, even though you 
just live in it! 

Without that, Piketty’s r would be 
falling, not rising. That is because 
the share of housing in ‘capital’ in 
Piketty’s data was more than half by 
2010 compared to much less than half 
in 1940s. This is what affects r. The 
overall value of r has not changed 
because land has been replaced in 
Piketty’s ‘capital’ mostly by housing 
(pi 18). Farmland was two-thirds of 
capital in the 18th century, but hardly 
more than 2% in France and UK 
now: “once it was mainly land, but 
has become primarily housing plus 
industrial and financial assets (half in 
half)” (pi22). 

This has concerned other 
reviewers. 12 If capital includes property 
and net financial assets, as well as 
tangible assets like industrial plant, 
offices, machinery and technology, 
then capital values can be volatile 
and deliver a net rate of return that is 
not steady. Piketty’s data show that the 
biggest reversal of the inexorable rise 
in the capital income ratio in the 20th 
century took place during the great 
depression and the ensuing world 
war. This delivered a U-shape to the 
movement of the global capital-income 
ratio (see fig 2). But from the 1950s 
the capital income ratio began to rise 
inexorably. 

Piketty admits that a financial asset 
price bubble accounted for one-third 
of that increase in national capital to 
national income in this period (p91). 
From the 1980s onwards, where there 
is a big jump in inequality, is precisely 
when financial asset prices boomed. 
Piketty dismisses the argument that 
financial speculation will distort his 
“steady” rate of return, because, over 
the long run, he expects financial asset 
prices to be in line with the value of 
tangible assets. But it would have to be 
a very long run, because in the last 60 
years that has not been the case. 

r not a marginal 
return 

This brings us to what Piketty, 
again rather self-importantly, calls 
“the second fundamental law of 
capitalism”. This is P=s/g. In words: 
the capital/income ratio (P) is equal 
to the savings rate (s) divided by the 
growth rate (g) over the long run. 
Piketty reckons that his ‘second law’ 
provides the explanation of why the 
global capital income ratio will rise: 
net income growth (g) will slow, while 
the net rate of return (r) will stabilise 
at a significant level above the growth 
rate and the net savings rate will reach 
an equilibrium level over time that is 
much higher than now. 


Fig 1. After-tax rate of return vs growth rate at the world 
level, from antiquity until 2100 



The rate of return to capital (after tax and capital losses) fell below the growth rate 
during the twentieth century, and may again surpass it in the twenty-first century. 


Sources and series: See piketty.pse.ens.fr/capital21c 


Here, Piketty turns to the traditional 
neoclassical aggregate production 
function model developed by Robert 
Solow. 13 In this model, all ‘factors 
of production’ make a contribution 
to growth. If there is an increase 
in one factor relative to another 
in contributing to output, then its 
‘marginal productivity’ will fall. An 
abundance of a factor, capital, will lead 
to diminishing returns on that factor: 
“Too much capital kills the return 
on capital ... it is natural to expect 
that marginal productivity of capital 
decreases, as the stock of capital 
increases” (p215). This would suggest 
that r should fall. However, Piketty 


England (Joan Robinson, etc), which 
ended in defeat for the former. The 
latter group showed that, if capital is 
a physical entity in machines, plant, 
etc, it cannot be valued in money and 
it cannot be infinitely substituted for 
labour. 14 So the theory bears no relation 
to reality. Piketty’s answer is to turn to 
the facts. The Cambridge debate could 
not be resolved because of a “lack of 
data”. It does not matter who was right 
because the capital-income ratio has 
been rising in recent decades and that 
is all we need to know. 

In effect, Piketty dispenses with 
the aggregate production model 
that he started to use to explain his 


Fig 2. The capital/income ratio in Europe, 1870-2010 



Aggregate private wealth was worth about &-7 years of national income in Europe in 1910, between 2 and 3 years in 
1950, and beJwean 4 and 5 years in 2010, Sources and series: see prketty.psa.ens.fr^apitalllr:. 


reckons that r will not drop fast enough 
to stop the share of capital income 
from rising: “This implies that the 
capital share in income is rising faster 
than the net rate of return is falling” 
(pi73). In the neoclassical model, this 
assumes an ‘elasticity of substitution’ 
between capital and labour greater 
than one - namely that labour will be 
replaced by capital quicker than the 
accumulation of capital will lead to a 
fall in its ‘marginal product’. Actually, 
as other reviewers have pointed out, 
there is not one empirical study that 
shows such a high elasticity except 
Piketty’s. They all show that r starts to 
fall after a while. Piketty’s answer is 


second law: “The main problem ... 
is quite simply that it fails to explain 
the diversity of the wage distribution 
we observe in different countries at 
different times” (p308). Instead he 
adopts an institutional explanation - 
that the wealthy control government 
and companies and so ensure that they 
collect more than their ‘just’ marginal 
return on capital: “There is every 
reason to believe that r will be much 
greater than g in the decades ahead 
because of ‘oligarchic divergence’” 
(p463). This divergence is even greater 
because the rich hide their wealth in 
tax havens (p466). 

Piketty concludes that “Top 


Fig. 3. World rate of profit (simple mean) % 



that over the very long run it will not. 

Anyway, this neoclassical model 
of growth was debunked a long time 
ago. Piketty refers to the great debate 
between the Cambridge economists 
of Massachusetts (Robert Solow, Paul 
Samuelson) and those of Cambridge, 


managers by and large have the 
power to set their own remuneration 
- in some case without limit and in 
many cases without any clear relation 
to their individual productivity” (p24). 
These super-salaries are very often just 
“pay for luck” (p335). So the marginal 


productivity of capital has nothing to 
do with it. In effect, Piketty is agreeing 
with Marx that these obscene “wages 
of superintendence of labour” (Marx’s 
term) are a concealed portion of surplus 
value extracted from wage labour. 

Marx or Piketty: 
whose r? 

Piketty argues that Marx’s law of 
the tendency of the rate of profit to 
fall was based on an assumption that 
there was “an infinite accumulation 
of capital” and “ever more increasing 
quantities of capital lead inexorably 
to a falling rate of profit (ie, return on 
capital) and eventually to their own 
downfall, while growth in net income 
(g) falls to zero” (p228). Here Piketty 
imposes the marginal productivity 
theory of capital accumulation on 
Marx - the very one that he rejects for 
himself: namely, that an abundance of 
capital leads to diminishing returns. 

Actually, for Marx, the movement 
in r is to be found not in “infinite 
accumulation”, but in the rise in value 
of the means of production relative to 
the value of labour (-power). Piketty 
says that after World War II, capital 
was scarce and so the return on capital 
was high. Marx would have said 
capital values had been destroyed 
(both physically and in value), so 
the rate of profit was high. It was not 
‘scarcity of capital’, but the destruction 
of its value (by war or slump). 

We can check if Marx’s law of the 
tendency of the rate of profit to fall 
bears out in reality over the long run 
against Piketty’s “steady state” r. Fig 
3 shows Esteban Maito’s world rate 
of profit going back to 1869, using a 
Marxian definition of capital. 15 

Unlike Piketty, Maito leaves out 
residential property and financial 
assets, and correctly categorises 
capital as the value of the means of 
production owned and accumulated 
in the capitalist sector. The result is 
not some steady r, but a falling rate 
of profit a la Marx. There is a long¬ 
term decline, but there are various 
periods when the rate of profit rises 
or consolidates. 16 

I used Piketty’s own voluminous 
data for Germany to compare his rate 
of return with Maito’s Marxian rate 
of profit for that country since the 
1950s. Piketty’s data produce a similar 
result to Maito’s. The rate of return 
for Germany falls from 1950 and 
then stabilises from the 1980s. This is 
because Germans have a much lower 
ownership of residential property. 
Only 44% of German households 
own their own homes, compared with 
70%-80% in Greece, Italy and Spain. 
When residential property is not a large 
share of‘capital’, Piketty’s and Marx’s 
r move in much the same way. 

The good and the 
bad 

Piketty shows compellingly that 
inequality of wealth and income 
is getting higher in most capitalist 
economies. The reason is a rise of 
income going to capital in the form 
of profits, rent and interest and not 
due to the more skilled labour getting 
higher income than the less skilled. 
And the rising capital-income ratio 
is driven mainly by inherited wealth. 
‘From rags to riches’ is not the story 
of capitalist wealth: it is more ‘From 
father to son’ or ‘From husband to 
widow’. 

But then Piketty tries to develop 
some “fundamental laws of capitalism” 
and comes a cropper. He conflates 
capital into wealth by including non¬ 
productive assets like housing, stocks 
and bonds in his measure. In doing 
so, he loses sight of how wealth is 
created and appropriated, as Marx 
shows with his law of value. And his 
net rate of return on capital becomes 
separated from the capitalist process 
of production. Indeed, if you strip out 
housing and financial assets from his 


measure of the rate of return, you get 
Marx’s rate of profit and it falls (and 
moves up and down), unlike Piketty’s 
“steady” r. 

As a result, Piketty has no theory of 
crises in capitalism and assumes they 
are passing phenomena. So his policy 
prescriptions for a better world are 
confined to progressive taxation and a 
global wealth tax to ‘correct’ capitalist 
inequality. Yet Piketty recognises that 
it is utopian to expect the wealthy 
(who control governments) to agree 
to a reduction in their own wealth in 
order to save capitalism from future 
social upheaval. He never thinks of 
suggesting another way to achieve 
a reduction in inequality: namely, 
to raise wage income share through 
labour struggles and to free trade 
unions from the shackles of labour 
legislation. 

And he does not raise more radical 
policies to take over the banks and 
large companies, stop the payment of 
grotesque salaries to top executives 
and end the risk-taking scams that have 
brought economies to their knees. For 
Piketty - in true social democratic 
fashion - the replacement of the 
capitalist mode of production is not 
necessary • 

Michael Roberts 

Michael Roberts is author 
of The great recession: a 
Marxist view, published by Lulu 
(2009). His next book, The long 
depression, is forthcoming. 

He regularly blogs at 

thenextrecession.wordpress. 

com. 
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ITALY 


Renzi’s rightward march 

Last week’s elections have confirmed the trajectory of ‘Italy’s Tony Blair’, writes Toby Abse 


T he European, local and regional 
elections of May 25 have given 
an enormous boost to Matteo 
Renzi and the centre-left Partito 
Democratico. The PD exceeded its 
own highest expectations, obtaining 
40.8% of the vote in the European 
election - an extremely dramatic 
increase of 15.2% from the party’s 
disappointing 25.6% score under the 
leadership of Pierluigi Bersani in the 
February 2013 general election. 1 

The elections also represented a 
very severe setback for Beppe Grillo 
and his Movimento Cinque Stelle 
(M5S - Five Star Movement), which 
only got 21.1%- down from its 25.6% 
in the 2013 general election and, much 
more significantly, only about half the 
PD’s vote last week. This completely 
undermined Grillo’s publicly expressed 
hope of either overtaking the PD or 
coming very close to doing so. 

The results also suggest that the 
political decline of Silvio Berlusconi 
and his revived Forza Italia may well 
be irreversible. Forza Italia’s score was 
16.8%, compared with the 21.6% for 
its predecessor, Popolo della Liberta 
(PdL), in 2013. The Lega Nord - now 
allied at the European level with 
Marine Le Pen’s Front National 2 - got 
6.2%, compared with 4.1% last year, 
and the neo-fascist Fratelli d’ltalia 
went up from 2% to 3.7% (below 
the 4% quorum for representation). 
The slight increase in the level of 
support for racist and fascist forces 
on the far right is only a marginal 
feature of the Italian result and one 
generally attributed to the splintering 
of Berlusconi’s electorate rather than 
any major change in the popular mood 
of the kind that has been seen in France 
or Denmark. 

The PD’s score is an unprecedented 
one for the Italian centre-left and if 
one excludes the atypical French- 
speaking province of Aosta and the 
German-speaking Bolzano, the PD 
came first in 106 provinces out of 
108, coming second in the remainder. 
So the political geography of Italy has 
changed out of all recognition. The 
electoral heartlands of the PD/Partito 
Democratico della Sinistra (PDS)/ 
Democratici di Sinistra (DS) had 
until last week to a very large extent 
remained exactly the same as those 
of the old Partito Comunista Italiano 
during the cold war years - in other 
words the ‘red regions’ of central Italy. 
In the five huge constituencies into 
which Italy is divided for European 
elections, whilst the PD, as always, 
did best in the Centre (46.57%), its 
second highest score was in the North 
East (43.52%) - a region that had 
been a stronghold of first Democrazia 
Cristiana (DC - Christian Democracy) 
and then, more recently, the Lega Nord. 
To a limited extent it is still possible 
to claim that the PD remains weak in 
the South constituency by comparison 
with the North and Centre, but 35.05% 
in the mainland South and 34.8% in 
the Islands (Sicily and Sardinia) are 
by historic standards very impressive 
results indeed. 

Whilst the PD under Renzi got 
fewer votes in absolute terms than it 
had done in the 2008 general election 
under the leadership of Walter Veltroni, 
the turnout this year was markedly 
lower (only 58.7%) and about seven 
million of those who had voted in the 
general election last year did not vote in 
last week’s European election. Whilst 
the headline given by Repubblica to 
an article summarising this survey - 
‘One and a half million voters from 
the centre-right to the PD’ - seems 
slightly inaccurate, nonetheless a 
large number of the new PD voters 
came from the centre, even if not so 



many came directly from the centre- 
right strictly defined (750,00 came 
from M5S) 3 . The fact that such voters 
are now prepared to back Renzi is an 
indication of the way he has shifted 
the PD further to the right. 4 

Renzi is now in a position to 
say that he has a mandate from the 
Italian electorate and not just from 
PD members (who voted for him by a 
large majority in the primary contest 
that eventually followed Bersani’s 
resignation). This means that he will 
take even less notice of the minority 
within the party - a minority which 
in broad terms is to his left, even if 
some of them might be dismissed as 
ageing apparatchiks - and carry on 
with the aggressively neoliberal line 
that he has been pushing ever since 
he became party secretary (and to an 
even greater extent since he became 
prime minister). 

It will also confirm him in his 
anti-trade union line, which was 
exemplified by his conspicuous 
absence from the recent congress 
of the CGIL, the trade union 
confederation traditionally close to 
the PCI and its successors, as well 
as by what he called his “Jobs Act”, 5 
which further eroded the job security 
of those who do not already have 
permanent contracts of the kind that 
some older workers still possess. The 
extent to which he has ingratiated 
himself with Italy’s bankers and 
industrialists was shown in the 3.6% 
rise on the Milan stock exchange on 
the day after his European election 
victory and the fall in ‘the spread’ 

- the difference in interest rates 
between Italian and German 10-year 
bonds, which fell by nearly 20 points. 

The size of his electoral victory also 
makes it easier for him to postpone 
going to the country for a general 
election mandate and thus gives him 
more time to bring in both his planned 
electoral reform - the so-called Italicum 

- and his proposed replacement of 
the popularly elected Senate with an 
indirectly elected regional chamber 
(assuming that Berlusconi continues 
to cooperate with him). 

'Blame the voters’ 

Grillo’s initial reaction was to regard 
the outcome of the European election 
as a complete disaster, despite the 
election of 17 M5S MEPs, even if 
he is very unlikely to carry out his 
earlier threat to retire from politics 
in the event that he lost. Gianroberto 
Casaleggio, Grillo’s social media guru 
and the movement’s real organiser, 
spent nine hours in a Milan office with 
Grillo in the immediate aftermath of 
the defeat in a bid to dissuade him 
from quitting. 

Grillo, as one might expect, blames 
the voters and has ranted about “the 
Italy of pensioners, who perhaps have 
no will to change” - which is somewhat 
ironic, coming from a 65-year-old 
defeated by a much younger man. 
Casaleggio, repeating a widespread 
criticism of Grillo’s speeches in the last 
week or so of the campaign, suggested 
that the comedian’s extremely angry 
and aggressive tone alienated many 
potential voters, but Grillo responded 
by claiming that he knows no other 
way of getting his points across. 

It was perhaps significant that 
Berlusconi, in the last days of 
the campaign, fearing Grillo was 
advancing in the polls and annoyed 
at references to his own criminality, 
publicly called Grillo a “convicted 
murderer”. This was a reference 
to his 1980 manslaughter 
conviction for the death of his 
three passengers, including 
a child, in a vehicle Grillo 


drove with extreme recklessness - 
an incident which up until that point 
Grillo’s political opponents had 
always refrained from mentioning 
directly. Whilst such exchanges 
of insults may not have helped 
Berlusconi recover his vote share, 
they did not help Grillo either. 

Grillo’s enthusiasm for allying M5S 
with Ukip at the European level has 
added to the post-electoral squabbling 
within M5S. However, it should be 
stressed that Grillo’s lunch with 
Nigel Farage in Brussels - at which 
Repubblica reported that rivers of red 
wine were drunk (a rather surprising 
choice of beverage on Farage’s part, 
given the ready availability of beer 
in Belgium) - was also attended by 
Davide Casaleggio, Gianroberto’s 
son. This is an indication of the 
extent to which this alliance is part 
of the strategy of Casaleggio senior 
and not just some temporary whim 
of the comedian’s. Whilst Grillo has 
tried to backtrack slightly, suggesting 
he was taking “soundings” rather than 
committing M5S to a partnership 
with Ukip, the project will apparently 
be put to an internet referendum of 
M5S members - and such referenda 
almost always go the way Grillo 
and Casaleggio want, with a voting 
procedure that on occasions has 
made Sisi’s election to the Egyptian 
presidency look positively transparent. 

Irrational 

Berlusconi too is clearly a loser in 
this election. Needless to say, he 
claims that it was his own inability 
to campaign outside Rome and Milan 
because of the restrictions imposed by 
his community service order that led 
Forza Italia to such a poor result. 
However, as he is aware, the fact 
that Angelino Alfano’s breakaway 
Nuovo Centrodestra (NCD - New 
Centre Right) managed to get over 
the 4% threshold, albeit in coalition 
with the Christian Democratic 
Unione di Centro (UCD - Union of 
the Centre), and secure some MEPs 
will have a considerable effect on 
his remaining parliamentarians. 
Further defections to the NCD are 
imminent, now that it is clear that 
leaving Forza Italia is not a recipe 
for career suicide. 

Even amongst those who show no 
signs of leaving there is a great deal 
of internal dissension. Many of the 
more experienced politicians blame 
Berlusconi’s young fiancee, Francesca 
Pascale, her close friend, Maria Rosaria 
Rossi, who has become Berlusconi’s 
secretary, and other members of their 
so-called ‘magic circle’ for the defeat. 
They claim that this grouping kept 
the old man’s loyal and trusted 
advisers at a distance, so that their 
wise counsel was left unheeded. 

Whilst irrational reactions 
to defeat on the part of 
an embittered man can 
certainly not be ruled 
out, Berlusconi would 
have very little to gain 
if he breaks his pact 
with Renzi, turns his 
back on their agreed 
reform programme 
and forces an early 
election under the 
newly established, 
almost purely 


proportional system. In the event 
of a new general election Renzi or 
some other PD leader might well 
cobble together another coalition 
that excluded a diminished and 
marginalised Forza Italia. This would 
deprive Berlusconi of the current elder 
statesman status that Renzi gave him 
and thus of any protective barrier 
against further possible legal penalties 
arising from the ‘Ruby case’ or other 
pending criminal proceedings. 

Given the scale of Renzi’s triumph 
and the consequences for the PD’s 
rightward evolution, perhaps the one 
encouraging outcome of the election 
is the success of L’Altra Europa 
con Tsipras in getting over the 4% 
threshold by a very small fraction and 
thus obtaining some representation 
in the European parliament for an 
Italian grouping linked to the Party of 
the European Left. It was extremely 
lucky that the intervention of the 
Greens and the declining left-populist 
Italia dei Valori did not deprive the 
radical left of such representation. The 
Greens took 0.9% and the IdV 0.7%, 
coming nowhere near the quorum, but 
doubtless they took many of their votes 
from people who had last year voted 
for Rivoluzione Civile - the electoral 
cartel in which both these groups had 
participated, alongside the Partito della 
Rifondazione Comunista and others. 

However, the relative success of 
the Lista Tsipras has not convinced the 
soft-left Sinistra Ecologia Liberta of the 
need for a permanent change of course - 
towards a reunification of the radical left 
on Greek lines. Indeed Renzi’s triumph 
has in the last few days led SEL’s right 
wing to become more strident in its desire 


■s 


to liquidate what has already become no 
more than a left social democratic party 
into the PD - it should be remembered 
that it was only pressure from below that 
pushed a rather hesitant Nichi Vendola, 
the SEL leader, into the Tsipras project 
in the first place • 


Notes 


1. The PD reconquered two regions, Piedmont 
and Abruzzo, from the centre-right. Meanwhile, 
amongst the major cities where a municipal 
election took place, its outright win in Florence 
(59.2%) was rather exceptional, and it enters 
the June 8 second round in a strong position in 
Bergamo, Padua, Perugia, Bari and Potenza. 

The one exception to the PD’s good fortune at 
the local level has been in the city of Livorno, 
where the PD’s Marco Ruggeri was unexpectedly 
forced into a second-round contest against M5S 
candidate Filippo Nogarin. Forza Italia has 
already instructed its voters to transfer support 

to M5S against the PD, so there is an outside 
chance of the PD being defeated in the ‘red city’, 
where the Partito Comunista Italiano was founded 
in 1921 - the PCI controlled the municipality 
throughout the cold war decades and its successor 
parties never had any difficulty in winning the 
mayoralty outright on the first round during the 
20 years in which this French-style system has 
been in place. 

2. Until recently the Lega Nord had been allied 
with the UK Independence Party at the European 
level. This shift in alliances explains Nigel 
Farage’s new-found enthusiasm for a lash-up with 
Beppe Grillo and M5S. 

3. Repubblica May 27. 

4. According to Mario Monti, the technocratic 
prime minister from 2011-13, “the line that Renzi 
is affirming with political capacity is - permit me 
to say it - the line of my government: keep the 
accounts in order and carry out structural reforms 
for growth, having a voice in Europe” (Corriere 
della Sera May 30). 

5. Renzi has an obsession with what he imagines 
to be English phrases, which he believes are an 
emblem of modernity, even though his grasp of 
foreign languages is poor, to say the least. This 
dovetails with his hero-worship of Tony Blair, 
whose post-Iraq war unpopularity in his home 
country has passed Renzi by, as well as 
with his identification with the Am erican 
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INTERVIEW 


Still committed to Labour 

Dean Kirk is of a rare political breed - along with Gill Kennett he was a Labour councillor in Hull who refused 
to vote for a cuts budget and was therefore suspended from the Labour group. He spoke to Mark Fischer 



Gill Kennett and Dean Kirk: manifesto stand 


S ome background about 
your suspensions would be 
useful and - in the course 
of giving us that - perhaps you 
can tell readers how the budget 
is formulated in the first place. 
When Labour took over the council in 
2011, the campaign preceding it over 
2010-11 was clear on fighting the cuts 
being imposed on local authorities 
by the Con Dem government. So the 
Labour Party locally endorsed a policy 
of opposing these cuts - and that was 
the political basis on which I won a 
seat, in a ward that the Labour Party 
had not held in over 14 years. 

When we took over the council, 
things were to change enormously in 
regard to the budgets. The first one we 
put together was fantastic, as it had 
no cuts. However, the second was 
different. By then, some significant 
amounts of money that would have 
been allocated to us by central 
government had been lost. 

Of course, we knew we were going 
to lose this cash before we were actually 
elected. But the simple fact was that 
we had fought and been elected on a 
manifesto against cuts - something we 
had campaigned for the year before and 
the year before that. We just refused 
point-blank to vote for something that 
went totally against the promises we 
had made in our manifesto. It would 
have been hypercritical on a personal 
level, let alone what people should 
expect of a party that makes political 
pledges to them. 

So we voted against the budget in 
2012 - and three of us were suspended 
for that at the time. Gill got a three- 
month suspension and myself and Gary 
Wareing got an indefinite suspension 
in 2013. 

That was overturned after 
protests were organised, 
wasn’t it...? 

That’s right. In fact, it was overturned 
by the party at a regional and national 
level. They made our suspensions 
the same as Gill’s and we returned to 
Labour that year. 

To be fair - and I know Gill feels 
the same way on this - it wasn’t easy 
to vote against the budget. You’re also 
voting against friends and colleagues 
in the party. But, at the same time, I 
didn’t want to walk through the ward 
that I represent and be stopped by 
people telling us, ‘You told us you 
were about fighting the cuts and now 
you’ve voted them through!’ 

To try to explain to people on the 
doorstep that it isn’t Labour’s fault, it’s 
the government’s fault - that argument 
doesn’t work now: people don’t want to 
hear it. They want people representing 
them that do what they say they’re 
going to do - that’s my experience, 
anyway. I wasn’t prepared to ask them 
for their vote, and then do the exact 
opposite of what I said I would. 

What about this year’s budget? 
This was up for voting on in February 
and we decided to approach it 
differently. We wrote to Ed Miliband, 
the leader of the party, and explained 
our position. We wrote to the Labour 
group, the whip, and asked for a 
special dispensation on having to 
vote on the budget on grounds of our 
conscience - which was in line with 
what was in our manifesto, of course. 

That was just shot down - we were 
told that a conscience doesn’t apply to 
a budget. But a budget is something 
that makes decisions about people’s 
lives, so how can you say a conscience 
doesn’t come into it? It’s nonsense. 
We were told that we had no choice - 
we had to vote for it. We have never, 


ever attacked the Labour Party locally 
- verbally or in the press. We’ve always 
tried to stand with them as far as we 
have been able - it’s only over specific 
issues regarding these cuts where we 
have had to part company. 

The way Gill puts it is that the 
government’s action over the last 
four years shows that it’s not ‘business 
as usual’. Labour politicians locally 
should be able to exempt themselves 
when voting on issues of principle, 
issues that you have taken a stance on 
in your manifesto. 

Now, on how the budget is 
put together. We had very little 
involvement in the first budget that 
we voted against - there were four 
half-day meetings. Given the scale of 
the cuts involved, I felt we didn’t get 
enough information and clarification. 
After this year’s budget, we only got 
half a day. We needed a real debate 
on the issues. In total, we spent just 
eight hours discussing the entire 
budget. We were voting against it in 
the private group meetings, but what 
we were being told was that we had to 
respect the discipline of the majority. I 
abstained in the end. 

The budget itself was an 
impossibility: the amount of money 
just wouldn’t allow anyone to protect 
jobs and services. But it just ends up as 
an irrational situation. Councils across 
the country are pushing through lots 
of voluntary redundancies - but that 
itself is a cost to the taxpayer, as money 
has to come from somewhere to pay 
for those redundancy packages. At the 
same time, the people who go don’t 
just take money away with them: they 
also take their experience on the job. 
You’re then back to square one as far 
as the quality of the services provided 
is concerned. 

This is a politically dangerous 
cycle for us to get ourselves into. We 
now actually have a Ukip councillor 
locally - in a previously safe Labour 
seat, too. Given Hull’s good record 
on standing up to chauvinism and 


racism, this is very distasteful as far 
as I’m concerned. This underlines that 
the Labour Party nationally should 
reinforce its stance on the benefits of 
immigration, etc. There’s too much 
bowing to the rightwing media on that 
question. And, of course, it’s all tied up 
with cuts and redundancies too. 

If there were plenty of jobs about 
and decent services for all, race and 
immigration would be no issue. 

On the subject of the May 22 
elections, we recommended 
our readers vote for Labour 
anti-cuts candidates ... if they 
could find them and if they 
had managed to survive in the 
party. Clearly, there’s a tiny 
minority of elected Labour 
representatives that are 
prepared to take a stand on 
this, but how widespread is the 
anti-austerity sentiment? 

Gill and myself have been all over 
the country in the last two and a 
half years, speaking at meetings 
organised by unions and various left 
organisations. So we know that there 
are a lot of Labour Party people in 
local councils who have the same 
views as us, but they are stopped from 
taking a stance by the hierarchy in the 
local authority. For instance, Hull has 
always been renowned for a having a 
very top-down cabinet and leadership 
- it might not be the people who are 
nominally in charge, but the people 
behind them that pull the strings. It’s 
the same across the country. 

You get a leader who hands out 
cabinet positions and paid roles. You 
have to accept that there are some 
people in there who are only there for 
the money and nothing else - people 
who treat it as a full-time job, not a 
political position. 

On the other hand, as a councillor, 
I’ve being going to these group 
meetings for six years and everyone 
at them is against the cuts, everyone is 
against austerity and how it’s going to 
affect their particular ward and so on. 


But that’s in the group meeting - what 
about what they say and do in publicl 

For instance, 1,000 council 
workers were made redundant by the 
previous administration, in 2010-11. 
Labour fought that hard; we said it 
was a disgrace that it was allowed to 
happen. One of the reasons why we 
won the subsequent election was our 
unequivocal stance on that issue. But 
we seem to be doing the same thing 
now we’re in - it’s like we are no better. 
The excuse used is that a rebellion 
would be pointless anyway and Eric 
Pickles would be parachuted in to run 
everything locally. 

That’s bullshit. If we stand united, 
like they did in Liverpool back in the 
day, and just say no, then the council 
staff and the people of the city would 
understand Labour is not just prepared 
to sit back and allow this city to be 


O nce again, we have fallen 
short - by a very narrow 
margin - of our fighting fund 
target. Despite some valiant last- 
minute donations, we ended May 
on £1,456 - just £44 short. 

But let me mention those 
comrades who in the last two days 
of the month answered the call I 
made in last week’s column and 
donated some much-needed cash 
either by PayPal or bank transfer 
- thank you, BJ (£25), MD (£15), 
RL and CT (£10 each) and TT (£3). 

It’s a bit worrying, of course, 
that so often we don’t quite make 
it. I know we have good months 
and bad, but at the moment there 
seem to be far more ‘roundabouts’ 
than ‘swings’. Anyway, let’s hope 
we’ll see one of those swings in 


robbed blind. 

What about your own political 
future outside Labour (for the 
time being)? 

In the last two years - even though 
we have been suspended - we have 
campaigned on behalf of the Labour 
Party. This year we went out, knocked 
on doors and campaigned for Labour - 
not unimportantly, because of the rise 
of Ukip. We are totally committed to 
seeing a Labour government in 2015, 
because what’s the alternative? There 
isn’t anything at the moment. 

We have to give Labour the 
opportunity to get in nationally, and 
then watch them. If they decide to 
turn their back on us, then politics will 
change. When we wrote to Miliband 
about our concerns over Labour 
making Con Dem cuts, the generic 
letter he sent us both back stated that 
we needed to show a united front - but 
with who, for what? 

Specifically, we will be standing as 
Hull Independent Labour councillors 
next year and the year after - both 
Gill and I have been encouraged by 
the huge number of people who’ve 
offered their support for us taking this 
decision. That said, I have a meeting 
coming up in London with the Labour 
Representation Committee, who are 
trying to get us back into the ranks of 
Labour! My reply to the comrades is 
yes, we are going to return - but not 
under the current political circumstance 
and political agenda of the party. 
What are the lessons of the 
May election for Labour more 
generally? 

They can’t just say they are the 
alternative: they have to show 
they are an alternative. They have 
to show they are for the working 
people. Miliband has to show 
some leadership and take a stand 
against rightwing diversions like the 
scare-mongering over the EU and 
immigration, over cuts and austerity. 
If they don’t, we’re going to see Ukip 
MPs in the country and that will be a 
serious blow to Labour and everyone 
on the left. 

Miliband should be saying to local 
authorities that are under the lash, ‘If 
you can’t manage to keep jobs and 
services intact on the money you’re 
being given, we will fight alongside 
you and throw our full weight behind 
the leadership of that council to take 
on this government. • 


June - we already have £271 to 
start us off. 

Most of that came in the shape 
of all those start-of-the-month 
standing orders from the usual 
suspects - I won’t name names: 
you know who you are! Then 
there were those two transfers from 
comrade DG totalling £45, plus a 
cheque from KG (£20). Finally 
RT clicked on our PayPal ‘Make 
a donation’ button (one of 10,752 
hits on our website last week, by 
the way) and left us a handy £15. 

Let’s hope we make the full 
£1,500 target in June • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Swings and roundabouts 
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MINERS 



It should be ours 


Countering illusions 


The Leninist of 
July 1984 extended 
its coverage of the 
miners’ Great Strike, 
picking up on two 
themes that were to 
be important lines of 
political demarcation 
over the coming 
months of struggle. 

First, within the 
Communist Party of 
Great Britain, there 
was the decision 
of the Stalinist 
bureaucracy in Poland 
to continue the export 
of coal to Britain 


during the strike, 
effectively scabbing 
on the miners. At 
the time, comrades 
around The Leninist 
- the forerunner 
of today’s Weekly 
Worker - shared 
with what could be 
broadly defined as 
the pro-Soviet left 
opposition in the party 
a commitment to 
defence of ‘socialist’ 
states such as Poland. 
This partisan attitude 
led us to support the 
suppression of the pro¬ 


capitalist movement, 
Solidarnosc, for 
example. However, 
unlike others in this 
wing of the CPGB, 
we also considered 
it incumbent on us 
as ‘defencists’ to 
voice “our profound 
criticisms of the 
leadership of the 
[Polish Stalinist party] 
for allowing the 
situation in Poland to 
drift to the brink of 
counterrevolution”. 1 

The line on 

nationalised industries 


in the Frank Grafton 
article below also 
marked The Leninist 
tendency out from 
both the other 
factions in the CPGB 
and the dominant 
trends within the 
wider movement. 2 
Undoubtedly, 
the illusions in 
nationalised industries 
were not simply held 
by the likes of the 
CPGB opportunists 
cited below, but 
by many militant 
workers, including 


miners. 3 The article 
could perhaps be 
criticised for a little 
one-sidedness - the 
post-1945 concessions 
were not simply a 
result of high capital 
outlay costs or, in the 
case of the welfare 
state, “a reform” that 
the ruling class could 
“well afford during 
the halcyon days of 
the 1950s and 1960s”. 
They were also a 
result of the strength 
of the working class 
and the widespread 


power as our ultimate aim is 
even worse - is in fact treachery 
- because it sacrifices the class 
interests of the workers for 
the benefit of saving British 
capitalist industry. 

Nationalisation 

Let us see where patriotism and 
staying loyal to ‘their’ industry 
has got the miners since it be¬ 
came nationalised in 1947. 

The issue of pit closures 
and redundancies did not just 
emerge recently, but has been 
a continuous process since the 
National Coal Board was set up. 
In fact, the worst cuts were made 


perception that a 
viable alternative 
to capitalism was 
possible. 

However, the 
illusions that comrade 
Grafton highlights 
were undoubtedly 
a weakness in the 
strike and contributed 
to the sectionalism 
that made winning 
solidarity action from 
other workers - as well 
as unity amongst the 
miners themselves - 
that much harder. 


during the boom years of the 
1950s and 60s. From a level of 
employing over 700,000 miners 
in over 900 collieries, the NCB 
rationalised the industry down 
to the present level of 185,000 
miners employed in just 176 
pits. Far from simply being 
the handiwork of only Tory 
governments, it was the Labour 
administration of Harold 
Wilson which oversaw the 
closure of 191 pits during the 
period 1965-70, making even 
the McGregor plan for a further 
70 pit closures over the next 
five years (according to NUM 
calculations) almost pale by 


Is it our industry? 

Lenin once wrote in an article This axiom is still pertinent for the miners will be a victory^/vhich they 


Lenin once wrote in an article 
entitled ‘Economic and politi¬ 
cal strikes’: “The stronger the 
onslaught of the workers, the 
greater their achievements in 
improving their standard of liv¬ 
ing. The ‘sympathy of society’ 
and better conditions of life are 
both results of a high degree of 
development of the struggle. 
Whereas the liberals (and the 
liquidators) tell the workers, 
you are strong when you have 
the sympathy of ‘society’, the 
Marxist tells the workers some¬ 
thing different: namely, you 
have the sympathy of ‘society’ 
when you are strong.” 4 


This axiom is still pertinent 
today in relation to the 
opportunists in our own party, 
who have made concerted 
attempts to tone down the class 
nature of the present miners’ 
strike with the intent of assuaging 
‘public opinion’. Intrinsic to this 
strategy has been the appeal to 
patriotic sentiment, which the 
Morning Star editorial made with 
reference to “Communities in 
struggle”, 5 emphasising support 
for the strike by local business 
people in the mining areas, 
and which comrade Gordon 
McLennan made more overtly 
when he declared: “A victory 


for the miners will be a victory! 
for the British people. To help the 
miners is to help Britain.” 6 

The central tenet of the 
opportunists’ propaganda 
around the miners’ strike, 
however, is the idea that the 
coal industry is a national 
asset, in the sense that it is 
nationalised and therefore 
supposedly belongs to the 
British people, that it is the 
property of the working class, 
that it is ‘our’ industry. The 
opportunists thereby project the 
Tories’ plan to rationalise and to 
privatise the coal industry as an 
act of unpatriotic “madness”, to 


vhich they pose the alternative 
of “... a firm energy base and 
major resource for rejuvenating 
British industry, laying 
sound foundations for the 
redevelopment of our wasted 
manufacturing industries”. 7 

To simply castigate the 
Tories and McGregor 8 as “mad” 
is bad enough in that it hides 
their true motives as being the 
profit motive of capitalism. But 
to pose the task to workers of 
‘saving’ British industry from 
these ‘unpatriotic’ butchers 
without making the defence of 
living standards our immediate 
priority and the seizure of state 
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comparison. Furthermore, the miners’ 
union did not oppose this loss of over 
a half million jobs and was unable to 
prevent the decline of miners’ wages 
in comparison with other sectors of 
workers, until it waged militant and 
uncompromising struggles in 1972 
and 1974. 

The coal industry, like all other 
nationalised industries, was not taken 
over by the state with the intention of 
running it in the interests of the British 
people, or of the working class employed 
in that industry. The intention of the 
capitalist class was, of course, to run 
an industry, which because of very 
high capital outlay costs had become 
inefficient and unprofitable under private 
ownership, but which still provided a 
necessary resource, and service to the 
rest of the capitalist economy. 

The degree to which high capital 
investment with relatively little return 
is a feature of production industry in 
the state sector is shown by the census 
of production figures for 1981. Of all 
industries, including manufacturing, 
mineral extraction, construction, gas, 
water and electricity, only 15% of 
both employment and gross output 
is accounted for by the state sector, 
yet its share of net capital expenditure 
(meaning plant, machinery, vehicles 
and new buildings) amounts to a 
staggering 38%! It is the attempt to 
reduce the collective burden of these 
costs for the capitalist class which has 
conditioned the long-term strategy of 
increasing efficiency through increased 
productivity and which has resulted in 
hundreds of thousands of jobs being 
lost in all nationalised enterprises 
during the past 20 years, including 
over 300,000 in British Rail and nearly 
200,000 in British Steel. 

Very little resistance to these 
drastic cuts has been put up by the 
trade unions, precisely because 
of the pervading attitudes in the 
labour movement, which defend the 
logic of improving ‘our’ industry’s 
profitability and efficiency above the 
interest of defending our jobs and 
living standards. The opportunists in 
our party (and reformists in general) 
further justify this position by peddling 
the illusion that socialism can be 
built from within capitalist society 
by reforms, whilst the capitalist state 
remains intact, and that, moreover, 
nationalised industries and services 
represent ‘islands of socialism’, which 
will grow and eventually envelop 
society as a whole. The past 40 years 
show us, however, despite the naive 
mythology surrounding the Attlee 
government, 9 that nationalisation has 
been utilised by the capitalist class 
and implemented by both Labour and 
Tory parties as a manifestation of state 
monopoly capitalism, and in the case of 


the welfare state, as a reform intended 
to ameliorate class antagonisms, which 
capitalism could well afford during the 
halcyon days of the 1950s and 1960s, 
but is increasingly unable to do now. 

The Eurocommunists and the 
Morning Star have taken yet another 
qualitative step in their historic slide 
to the right in their attitude towards 
nationalised industries, even when 
compared to the already revoltingly 
reformist British road to socialism . 10 
At least in the latter we find formal 
acknowledgement of the capitalist 
state’s role as being in the interests of 
monopoly capitalism, although this is 
still conditioned by the assumption 
that the state sector is ‘naturally’ 
non-capitalist with the casual passing 
remark that: “There is constant 
pressure to subordinate the public 
sector and make it serve the interests 
of the private sector” - as if this had 
not been the intention all along. 

But now, any differentiation 
between ‘capitalist nationalisation’ 
and ‘socialist nationalisation’ is totally 
obscured by the opportunists’ scramble 
to capture the mantle of true patriotism. 
The coal industry is no longer part 
of state monopoly capitalism, but is 
simply ‘our’ industry. The cause of 
socialism is pushed even further into 
the background, as the task of saving 
British - not only nationalised, but 
British - industry becomes ever more 
pressingly urgent. 

Treachery 

For anybody acquainted with the his¬ 
tory of the international labour and 
socialist movement, this development 
is nothing new, for it is a sign that the 
growing crisis of capitalism is forcing 
opportunism to complete its passage 
into the camp of the bourgeoisie in the 
guise of social-chauvinism and open 
class treachery. The fact that Chater 
and McLennan 11 are following in the 
footsteps of Hyndman and Kautsky 
does not make the liquidation of the 
Communist Party any less tragic and 
certainly not a farce. It is a very seri¬ 
ous threat, which all pro-party com¬ 
munists must organise against in a 
disciplined rebellion to overthrow the 
Eurocommunist leadership. 

To defeat opportunism it is imperative 
we counter the reformist argument that 
Britain’s economic decline is due to 
incompetent management and incorrect 
governmental policies , against which the 
Alternative Economic Strategy is posed 
as a solution. 12 It is because Britain is 
an imperialist country and is driven by 
the demand for profit above all else that 
billions of pounds of capital are exported 
in search of more intensely exploited 
labour in Latin America and the far east. 
This is not simply a ‘policy’ of capitalism 
which can be reversed, any more than 


increasing industrial productivity with 
machines can be historically reversed. 
Parasitism and decay are fundamental 
features of imperialism and cannot be 
overcome except through the overthrow 
of the system itself. 

The reformist solution offered by 
the AES, of ‘workers’ democracy’ 
(where trade unions share the 
responsibility of implementing, 
management decisions for increasing 
profitability), of planning agreements 
and of import controls (through which 
workers in Britain are diverted from 
confronting capitalism at home, as the 
true cause of job losses and low wages, 
to blaming other workers in Japan 
and South Korea) is more a means 
of harnessing the cooperation of the 
organised working class in promoting 
Britain’s competitiveness with other 
capitalist (and socialist) countries. In 
this respect the class-collaborationism 
during World War II in this country, 
when even the Communist Party 
supported cooperation with the 
capitalists at every level - from shop 
floor to the corridors of Whitehall - is 
the real blueprint for the architects of 
the AES. 

With over three million workers 
already on the dole and the attempt 
by the Tory government in the 
current miners’ strike to open the way 
forward for a brutal offensive against 
trade unionism and living standards 
in general, the question still arises, 
however: how can the working class 
combat this rising capitalist onslaught? 

The workers’ experience of 
nationalisation under capitalism has 
shown that this is not the answer to 
saving jobs and maintaining wage 
levels by itself, and is definitely 
nothing to do with building socialism. 
But it does have an advantage in one 
respect. In the face of an industry 
going bankrupt, as happened with 
Rolls Royce and shipbuilding, it forces 
the capitalist class as a whole to take 
responsibility for its continuation. 
It provides a focal point, and an 
increasingly political focal point, 
around which workers can wage a 
struggle for the government of the day 
to guarantee jobs and wages. 

The success of this still rests with 
the strength and determination of 
the workers, however. It is in this 
context that we support continued 
state responsibility for industries 
and services such as national health, 
which are under threat of privatisation. 
Privatisation can only mean one thing 
- even greater cuts in the pursuit of 
productivity and profitability and even 
greater pressure to drive down wages. 
Our only consideration in defending 
nationalisation here is the defence of 
jobs, living standards and the free 
availability of welfare services for all 
workers. 

Demands 

A positive development to the limited 
gains and excessive losses wrought by 
state intervention in industry over the 
past 15 years has been the response of 
rank-and-file trade union organisations. 
Critical reports, such as those by the Lu¬ 
cas Aerospace shop stewards combine 13 
and trades councils in Newcastle, Cov¬ 
entry, Liverpool and north Tyneside, are 
still limited in that they propose a more 
left version of the AES still tied to the 
fortunes of a Labour government, but 
they raise the important demand of “Pro¬ 
duction for social needs, not profits”. 
This must be our starting point, for then 
our demands of the system are based 
on working class interests and not what 
capitalism can afford. 

A second positive development 
has been the attempts by workers 
to implement workers’ control 
in order to combat closures and 
redundancies, such as the numerous 
occupations throughout the 1970s, of 
which the Upper Clyde Shipbuilders 
work-in was the most celebrated 
example. 14 The important point is 
not whether such experiments end 
in nationalisation, a private takeover 


or the setting up of a cooperative, 
all of which can be accommodated 
within the capitalist system and do 
not necessarily challenge it. The 
important point is that the issue of 
workers ’control and the setting up of 
factory committees (which transcend 
shop stewards’ committees in that 
they strive to represent all unionised 
and non-unionised workers) begin to 
challenge the capitalists’ control of 
working conditions and production. 
This can become the basis of a 
spreading political movement , as was 
the case in Russia in 1917 and to a 
lesser extent in Britain during 1917- 
21, when the local shop stewards 
in Scotland set up bodies like the 
Clyde Workers’ Committee with the 
following declared objectives: 

1. To obtain an ever-increasing 
control over workshop conditions. 

2. To regulate the terms upon which 
the workers shall be employed. 

3. To organise the workers upon a 
class basis and to maintain the class 
struggle, until the overthrow of the 
wages system, the freedom of the 
workers and the establishment of 
industrial democracy have been 
obtained. 

We might add that such workers’ con¬ 
trol should apply to both nationalised 
and privately owned industry. 

Yet workers’ control should not be 
construed to mean building socialism 
in the factories and the localities now. 
It must be seen as a demand around 
which the working class can begin to 
demand of capitalism what it needs, 
begin to challenge the system and 
go beyond it. Ultimately, even this 
is not enough, for a positive answer 
to the question, ‘Is it our industry?’, 
is not determined by nationalisation 
or even workers’ control of industry. 
The determining factor is whether the 
working class has state power • 

Notes 

1. The Leninist July 1984, editorial. 

2. See also the ‘Three cardinal sins of opportun¬ 
ism’, reprinted in Weekly Worker March 14. 

3. Specifically in the miners’ industry, the 1974 
‘Plan for coal’ that linked miners’ livelihoods to 
the profitability of ‘their’ industry. 

4. VI Lenin CWV 61 18, p85, Moscow 1977. 

5. Morning Star May 21 1984. 

6. Morning Star May 19 1984. 

7. Morning Star editorial, May 24 1984. 

8. Ian MacGregor was appointed chairman of 
the National Coal Board by Margaret Thatcher 
in 1983 to carry on the work he began in British 
Steel - remorseless closures and redundancies. 

The NCB was created by the Coal Industry 
Nationalisation Act in 1946 to run the nationalised 
mining industry. 

9. Ken Loach, for example, describes the “central 
idea” of the post-1945 reforms as “common 
ownership, where production and services were 
to benefit all”. He goes on: “We had won the war 
together, together we could win the peace. If we 
could plan to wage military campaigns, could we 
not plan to build houses, create a health service, 
transport system and to make goods that we 
needed for reconstruction?” (www.thespiritof45. 
com/All- About-Ken-Loach). 

1010. The British road to socialism was the 
reformist programme of the CPGB from 1951 to 
the party’s formal dissolution in 1991. 

11. Tony Chater was the editor of the Morning 
Star who, in 1983, described the CPGB as an 
“outside body”, thereby becoming a (deeply unin¬ 
spiring) focal point for an unprincipled rebellion 
by the left of the Communist Party. The factions 
that then coalesced around Chater became the 
Communist Campaign Group, and subsequently 
the Communist Party of Britain. Gordon McLen¬ 
nan (1924-2011) was the right-opportunist general 
secretary of the CPGB from 1975 to 1990. 

12. The AES was developed by the ‘official’ 

CPGB and conceived in close collaboration with 
its left Labour allies. It was a classic example 
of Keynesian-inspired nationalist reformism, 
which, given the needs of the times, had on occa¬ 
sion to be dressed up as a “revolutionary strategy”. 

13. In 1976 workers at the Lucas Aerospace Com¬ 
pany in Britain set out to defeat the bosses’ plans 
to axe jobs. They produced their own alternative 
“corporate plan” for the company’s future. In 
doing so they attacked some of the underlying 
priorities of capitalism. Their proposals were radi¬ 
cal, arguing for an end to the wasteful production 
of military goods and for people’s needs to be put 
before the owners’ profits. 

14. In June 1971, when the loss-making Upper 
Clyde Shipbuilders went into receivership, the 
union - led by CPGB members - responded with 
a ‘work-in’ rather than a strike. The action lasted 
until October 1972 and forced a climbdown from 
Tory prime minister Edward Heath, with the 
Clyde shipyards receiving £101 million in public 
support over the next three years. 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so- 
called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Far right are 
enemies, not 
friends 


Our men in Kiev and Donetsk 


A s highlighted by the recent 
presidential elections, 
Ukraine continues to fracture 
along ethnic-linguistic lines. Petro 
Poroshenko, the billionaire ‘chocolate 
king’, was declared outright winner on 
May 25 with 54.7%, making a second 
round of elections unnecessary. His 
closest competitor, Yulia Tymoshenko, 
the disgraced former prime minister 
imprisoned in 2011, trailed far behind 
on 12.8%. As for the candidates 
representing the far-right Svoboda 
and Right Sector, they had a bad 
night - getting only 1.2% and 0.7% 
respectively, beaten by the Communist 
Party of Ukraine on 1.5%. 

Inevitably though, the picture was 
different in the eastern part of the 
country. Though the official turnout 
may have been 60.2%, millions of 
citizens in the turbulent east did not 
vote at all - whether due to separatist/ 
pro-Russian sympathies or a fear of 
intimidation by militias. In the Donbas 
region, which covers the Donetsk and 
Luhansk districts, only 20% of the 
ballot stations were open. For example, 
in Donetsk - a city of close to one 
million people - there was nowhere to 
vote at all. Unsurprisingly, the regions 
which previously had majority support 
for the ousted Viktor Yanukovych, an 
ally of the Kremlin, had the lowest 
turnout since independence in 1991. 

In reality, Poroshenko is yet 
another oligarch - it as though his type 
has a divine right to rule. In the chaos 
of the 1990s, he snapped up several 
state-owned confectionery firms on 
the cheap, and now has a vast business 
empire that includes car plants, a 
shipyard and - very handily - his own 
private TV station. In Poroshenko’s 
own words, Channel Five played 
a “tremendously important role” 
during the Maidan demonstrations for 
“freedom and democracy” (though it 
is worth noting that in 2012 he was 
Yanukovych’s trade minister). 

During his election campaign, 
Poroshenko promised to steer Ukraine 
firmly out of Moscow’s orbit and 
into the western sphere of influence 
- something he says should have 
happened decades ago. He has also 
called for new “security guarantees” 
from the west, wanting a new 
treaty to replace the 1994 Budapest 
Memorandum - that in theory saw 
the United States, Britain and Russia 
all pledging to safeguard Ukraine’s 
territorial integrity. For Poroshenko, 
the original treaty has been rendered 
null and void by Moscow’s “invasion” 
and “annexation” of Crimea. Hardly 
coincidentally, Poroshenko made a 
flying visit to London on March 25 - 
where he and other opposition leaders 
met with the foreign secretary William 
Hague. Just a bit of friendly advice for 
our men in Kiev. 

Coup 

Meanwhile, on May 29 we saw 
a coup in the Donetsk People’s 
Republic. Established on April 
27, a month later it formed a 
confederation with the neighbouring 
Lugansk People’s Republic - both 
declaring that they were now part 
of the ‘Federal State of New Russia’ 
(Novorossiya), which is so far 
unrecognised by any state in the 
world, including Russia. 

Anyway, the old regime - 


insofar as you can call it that - was 
contemptuously swept aside by 
heavily armed paramilitaries, some 
using rocket-propelled grenades 
and other relatively sophisticated 
military hardware. Pavel Gubarev, 
who had served as the republic’s first 
‘people’s governor’ and had been 
an architect of the local separatist 
movement, vanished without trace - 
so too did his close associates. The 
new prime minister of the Donetsk 
Peoples Republic is Alexander 
Borodai, a former adviser to the 
prime minister of Crimea, Sergey 
Aksyonov. More significantly, he is 
a long-term resident of Moscow and 
in the 1990s he helped edit the far- 
right newspaper, Zavtra - which in 
the past has argued that “Jews are the 
cause of Russia’s misery”, and that 
Russian nationalists should “answer 
them with a fist”. 1 

Even more significant is the fact 
that the armed personnel responsible 
for the takeover are Russian-speakers 
from South Ossetia and Chechnya. By 
all accounts, they are primarily drawn 
from the Vostok battalion - which has 
its roots in an erstwhile Chechen unit 
that fought in the 2008 Georgian war, 
and now includes combatants recruited 
from Crimea and other parts of the 
Russian Federation. The Financial 
Times quotes one of the fighters as 
saying: “Our president [Chechnya’s 
Ramzan Kadyrov] gave the order. 
They called us and we came”. 2 The 
immediate response is to ask, who 
ordered Kadyrov to give the orders 
to fight in Donetsk? The answer, of 
course, is obvious - the Kremlin. 

The coup has to be viewed in the 
context of recent military escalation. 
On May 25 Poroshenko fancifully 
vowed to end armed insurgency in 
the east within “hours”, Kiev’s forces 
launching air strikes on separatist 
positions during an intense battle to 
regain control of Donetsk airport. Up 
to 35 militiamen died in the fighting. 
However, showing the general direction 
in which things are going, a helicopter 
was shot down, killing 14 soldiers - 
including General Serhiy Kulchytskiy, 
head of combat and special training for 
Ukraine’s national guard. A setback for 
the Kiev government. Clearly, you do 
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not normally shoot down a helicopter 
with a hand gun or even an AK47 - that 
requires the use of missiles in trained 
hands. But fighters from the Vostok 
battalion have taken the lead role in 
the battle for the airport, and in general 
have brought a higher degree of order 
to the militia movement. 

Meaning that the Kremlin is 
increasingly pulling the strings in 
Donetsk and other parts of eastern 
Ukraine - a move by Moscow 
to “reverse the slide towards 
warlordism”, as one expert on the 
Russian security services put it, and 
“exert more control” over the uprising 
it has encouraged. 3 Put an end to 
unruly conduct. That is something 
implicitly acknowledged by Borodai, 
the Kremlin’s man in Donetsk, 
declaring that “we are fighting against 
looting” and that the headquarters of 
the Donetsk People’s Republic had 
been “cleaned” - in every sense of the 
term. Such actions follow a trend of 
Russian commanders imposing order 
among the rebels in recent days. 
Specifically, two rebels were shot 
last week in Slavyansk for “looting”, 
“armed robbery”, “kidnapping” and 
“leaving battle positions” - time for 
military discipline. 

For good or for bad, the Donetsk 
People’s Republic looks destined to 
go the way of other Russian enclaves 
and become an outpost of the Russian 
Federation. Whether it is joined by 
other regions of southern and eastern 
Ukraine is impossible to tell - almost 
anything can happen. 

Disastrous 

What we do know though is that the 
left in Britain, for the most part, has 
taken a disastrous approach - backing 
one or the other side in the conflict. 
Either Kiev or Moscow. One side 
looks enviously at the protests in 
Independence Square and imagines 
it is a progressive revolution, or 
uprising, against an oligarch - 
therefore we have to support it. After 
all, anything that draws a crowd 
must be progressive - right? Such 
comrades, like Socialist Resistance, 
believe that out of this spontaneity 
will come the royal road to socialism. 
All you need to do is nudge the 


masses in the right direction with 
your transitional programme, and 
everything will be fine - they will 
eventually flock to your leadership. 

What a delusion, downplaying 
and ignoring the active role of far- 
right and fascist forces in the Maidan 
‘revolution’ - including the ones 
who hold senior government posts. 
This is surely beyond question now, 
there being an abundance of material 
concerning the likes of Right Sector 
and Svoboda before, during and after 
the Independence Square protests. We 
in the CPGB would call such forces 
fascistic not mainly because of any 
professed ideological orientation - or 
that they like to carry portraits of Nazi 
collaborators - but rather because of 
what they actually do: ie, organise 
street gangs to attack minorities and 
the left. 

Furthermore, there are obvious 
signs of US/CIA involvement in the 
Maidan ‘revolution’ right from the 
very beginning, even if they did not 
give it an ‘official’ colour designation 
this time round. But we communists 
have no problem in getting our colour 
book out and calling the Maidan 
protests an orange-brown ‘revolution’ 
- one that led to the creation of a 
dangerous government that is trying 
to integrate itself into the imperialist 
power structures, even if that means 
provoking an internal civil war or a 
wider regional conflict. 

Similarly, but more odiously, 
you can adopt an explicitly social- 
imperialist position like the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty - crazily making 
out that the main enemy is “Russian 
imperialism”, or “expansionism”, and 
getting agitated about the Crimean 
“Anschluss”. Therefore in the event of 
any armed conflict between Moscow 
and Kiev, argues the AWL, we should 
be for the Ukrainian army against the 
Russians - as presumably a victory 
for the Kiev oligarchs (including their 
fascist ministers) would provide a 
‘breathing space’ for the working class 
and their organisations. That was what 
the AWL said about the US intervention 
in Iraq - but instead we got barbarism, 
not a working class renaissance. 

On the other hand, though equally 
as wrong, there are those on the left 


- such as Socialist Action - who look 
at the wretched Kiev government, 
with its close ties to US imperialism, 
and automatically side with Moscow 
as the ‘lesser evil’. Then there is the 
Russian Marxist, Boris Kagarlitsky, 
who detects proletarian forces in the 
Donetsk demonstrations - in contrast 
to the “liberal intelligentsia” and 
“middle class” that dominated those 
in Kiev. 4 As evidence for this “real 
class struggle”, comrade Kagarlitsky 
holds up the fact that the dominant 
slogans in the Donetsk People’s 
Republic are demands for “social 
rights” accompanied by the singing of 
the Internationale. The good thing, he 
continues, is that “no-one is stopping 
people going to this crowd with red 
flags and socialist leaflets”, unlike the 
Maidan, where the flags were tom up 
and leftwing agitators were beaten 
and thrown off the square. In fact, he 
writes, in the DPR the masses have 
“risen up in genuine revolutionary 
protest”, formulating its agenda “from 
below” - it is, apparently, the “perfect 
embodiment of the anarchist concept 
of the revolutionary order”, even if 
it will “undoubtedly offend strict 
connoisseurs of proletarian ideology”. 

The comrade has lost the 
plot, unfortunately. The Donetsk 
demonstrators may be overwhelmingly 
proletarian in terms of sociological 
background. But what should concern 
communists are the politics behind 
the DPR, not whether some people 
are waving red flags. From this 
perspective, the DPR and the LPR are 
ultimately products of a thoroughly 
backward and reactionary Russian/ 
Slavic nationalism - which inevitably 
attracts individuals with far-right 
and fascistic inclinations, such as 
Alexander Borodai. 

Instead, we need working class 
politics independent of both Kiev, along 
with its EU/US backers, and Moscow • 
Eddie Ford 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.camera.org/index.asp?x_context=2&x_ 
outlet=63 &x_article= 154. 

2. Financial Times May 30. 

3. The Guardian May 29. 

4. http://links.org.au/node/3838. 
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